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Such gardens with as limitless a succession and variety of wild blooms as any garden annual can compile for you are still common on our American 
back roads. [hey used to be common everywhere before the invasion of !umbermen, telegraph and telephone poles, and other servants of utility. 
They might be common still for a little love and care, and toward that achievement many an old New England roadside points the way 
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A drawing-room that aims at comfort first. In this drawing-room, the color scheme of which is blue and buff, the upholstered lounge is set 


before the fire and backs up upon a table. 


This central feature is a desirable one to adopt 


Well Planned Interiors That Show Character 


THE WORK OF MODERN DECORATORS AS SHOWN 
EACH ROOM IN THE HOUSE WITH POWERFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Photographs by Ph. B. 


An Informal 
Drawing-room 


WAG being asked to 
define a drawing- 

room replied that it was a 
room where rocking-chairs were taboo, and 
where the three-fourths 
starch. The first part of his answer was right 
enough; the second was without foundation 
or reason. No room should be stiff. A room 
may be formal and elegant without stiffness. 
\s the drawing-room is a place par excel- 
lence for entertainment, a place for polite 
conversation and other forms of social inter- 


atmosphere was 


course, its furnishings should accord with its 
purpose. The dividing line between drawing- 
room and living-room is not always clearly 
defined and in many households the functions 
As the draw- 
ing-room, however, is ordinarily of a some- 


are merged in one apartment. 


Wallace, George Doust, Mary Hopkins, 


GUMBALL LLU NHUNY 
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The keynote of the library is found 
in its paneled woodwork 
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IN CAREFULLY EXECUTED ROOMS—SCHEMES FOR 
FURNISHINGS HARMONIOUSLY COMBINED 


Floyd Baker and others 


what formal character, the greatest care and 
circumspection is needed in treating it success- 
fully, in the first place with regard to the color 
scheme, and in the second with reference to 
furnishings. 

One very charming drawing-room is worthy 
of description for its richly suggestive charac- 
ter and the hints to be gained therefrom. The 
color scheme is simple and striking, buff and 
blue. The walls are covered with a plain buff 
paper with narrow satin stripes alternating with 
the dull ground. The curtains and the uphol- 
stery are of a peculiar shade of peacock blue. 
The only considerable notes of other pro- 
nounced color in the room are a leopard skin 
before the fireplace and the deep red tiles of 
the hearth and facing of the fireplace. The 
carpet is a large Axminster rug of plain blue 
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lhe two panels stenciled above the fire- 
place are in conventionalized desigi 3 
on the subject of dancing 


of th Tht wie as the rtain [he woodwork is painted a 
glo vy white vith a faint cream tinge 

Bookcase ind books are always allowable anywhere and in 
the alcove at either side of the chimney-jamb are built-in book 
cases with small-paned glass doors. On the tops of the cases 


17 


are a tew well chosen prec of bric-a-bra lhe white Colonial 
mantel is of the simplest design and on its shelf the only articles 
are a round nautical clock which bells the hours and several 
vases of choice but unostentatious porcelain. 

Facing the fireplace and not far away is 
luxuriously upholstered sofa 


deep, ample and 


covered with blue velour, 
also to match the color of the 


curtains lhe quiet col 

are all enlivened by the shin 
ing brass of andirons and 
fender (lose against the 
back of the sofa ts a hand 


some oblong rosewood tabl 
of excellent plain pattern 


()n it are several editions di 


luxe of rare old prints, a 
coupl of very rood mall 
bronzes and one or two other 
articles of vertu such as are 


wont to find their way into 
drawing-room 
Phi irranyvemensl | ia 


and table back to back is pat 


It also makes it possible to have two distinct conversational 
groups aiter a dinner, and this is always wise, for it rarely hap 


pens that eight or ten people at a dinner party are all interested 


in the same topics of drawing-room discussion Che table in 
the mid also permits the low light from a lamp set thereon 
to shed a mild, subdued radiance in the room. 

In a corner at the other end of the room from the fireplace 





The white enameled furniture used with the 
desk was old material refurbished 





ticularly good in this instance In the third floor bedroom that was converted into a combination living 
for several reasons. In th and sleeping room book shelves were constructed of paneling to match 
first | lace the room ts oblong the woodwork. The couch and curtains are of Russian crash 

and this grouping divides it 
practically in half and does away with the Desert of Sahara ef 
fect sometimes noticeable in the central region of drawing-rooms 





The panel above the wicker couch has a motif of 
ballet dancers, the colors of which are chiefly gray- 
green and rose 


is a handsome mahogany Chippendale secretary and to go with 
it there are three good Chippendale chairs, the seats covered in 
blue velours to agree with the rest of the upholstery. The 
remaining chairs are modern and done in the prevailing pea- 
cock blue. The brass electric light fixtures are of the plainest 
possible design. H. D. Esertern 


The Paneled Library [' sometimes happens that family por- 
traits prized for obvious reasons, 
prove an embarrassment in a distinctly modern house. 

Taken all in all, probably 
the most satisfactory way to 
display any portrait is to set 
it into the paneling of the 
wall, and this method is es- 
pecially good when the por- 
trait is not in itself of supe- 
rior value, yet has an indefin- 
able charm. The formal pose, 
the little quaint details of cos- 
tume, the flashes of character 
that the painters achieved in 
spite of their tight method, 
all combine to make the por- 
trait a valued record of the 
past. And the setting of such 
a record should suggest per- 
manency above all else. The 
library here illustrated is in a 
beautiful suburban home, a 
house that is distinctly mod- 
‘rn and of our own time, but 
speaks unmistakably of long 
years of future usefulness still ahead of it. 

The keynote of the library, as of the other first floor living- 
rooms, is found in its fine woodwork of dull-finished oak. Book- 
cases, of course, liven the walls except where interrupted by the 
great fireplace and grouped windows. Above the book-shelves 
the paneling extends to the ceiling, and into each space, left by 
doors and windows, is set one of the old portraits, the surround- 
ng moldings very cleverly arranged to throw the painting into 


relief, though they do not protrude much from the wall. 
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The studio living-room is distinctive in that it is absolutely simple. The grays and white 
form a background for color which is restricted to the pictures and pillow covers 


Mullioned windows with leaded glass, curtained by simple sash 
curtains of dark cool green silk, furniture of heavy plain design 
in the same dull-finished oak, and upholstered in dark green 
leather carry out the idea of rich simplicity. Spots of subdued 
brightness are secured by lamps of bronze with shades of leaded 
glass, and a few jars of green, or of old copper always filled with 
flowers or bright-hued leaves give an effect of cheerful color 
without detracting from the solid, serious character of the dec- 
orative scheme, or putting to shame the faded tones of the six 
or seven portraits which lend such distinction and richness of 
tone to this very livable and 
homey room. 


MILLICENT LIVERMORE 


Al Stenciled 
Sitting-Room 


HE pr‘ yb- 
lem laid 
before the dec- 
orator was to furnish and 
decorate a room for a young 
professional woman, making 
it a cheerful place to sit in of 
evenings, and a harmonious 
setting for its owner. Eco- 
nomical furnishing was a ne- 
cessity, with the utilization if 
possible of furniture already 
possessed. 

A fireplace, considered the 
best available dispenser of 
cheer, had been built at a cost 
of fifty dollars. A _ large 
closet with window was 
planned to serve partly as 
dressing-room. Since sleeping outdoors the year round is the 
young woman’s custom, the room could be treated as an indi- 
vidual sitting-room. 

The owner and her apparel were considered important factors 
in the color scheme. And since the gowns harmonized charm- 
ingly with their owner’s pale gold hair and rosy coloring, a spe- 
cial triumph of the dressmaker’s skill was taken as a guide in 
color effects. Pale gray, a soft rose-color, pastel blue and pale 
gold were thus selected as echoing or contrasting colors that 
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In this room with a single color scheme even the flowers are selected for 
a pink and white effect and the pots painted white 





This table is convertible into a settee by lifting up 
the top. Beneath this is a storing space 


formed a good background in perfect harmony of tints. 

The woodwork was painted in flat white, with doors of gum 
wood, oiled. Pale gray ingrain paper was put on the walls, ton 
ing with the gray brick fireplace. Wall stencils were done upon 
panels of pale gold, Furniture was painted in white enamel, o1 
selected in gray wicker. A rug in gray green was chosen 

Two old-fashioned chairs were re-painted and utilized, with an 
old chest of drawers and a stand. The new furniture included a 
desk, a gray wicker settle, and fireside chair. A wall cupboard 
for holding tea-set and books is designed, but not yet built. 

Wall stencils emphasizing 
the interesting features of the 
room were planned as decora 
tions. Since dancing in its 
modern development is a fad 
of the room's owner, who 
goes to see all the exponents 
of the art and has a collection 
of prints of them, the dance 
was chosen as subject. Two 
tall narrow panels on the 
chimney breast show conven- 
tionalized treatments of a 
fragment of the ballet in 
“Schéhérezade” and of a pose 
of Russian dancers in 
“L’Oiseau de Feu.” The 
panel above the wicker couch 
has as motif ballet dancers, 
their skirts suggesting big 
flowers, in circles formed of 
wavy lines. Dégas, the paint- 
er pre-eminent of the ballet 
girl, was levied upon for a model as were photographs of well- 
known dancers, but a decorative effect, with the spirit and “go” 
of the dance were the chief motives of the stencils, done simply 
with few lines. 

“The colors used were fresco tints in powder form soluble in 
water. Yellow dextrine served as a binder. The colors were 
mixed thick, since if thin they run down a wall with disastrous 
ease. The stencils were cut in the ordinary manner. The pale 
gold backgrounds were put on with a stencil brush, in one stencil 
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in making the di 
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nctive setting that can be work« 
ut in a room devoted to a singel 
lividual, loursi HRIM 


| litt — ther 
koom are four o1 


five people in a family 


Che bedroom is stenciled with nasturtiums in their natural colors 


t] living 
2 and the counterpane contains a design to match 


room often becom 
incomfortably crowded 
vith those desiring it 
use for varied and 
tlicting pursuits \ 


ung woman found thi 


on 


th cas in her h me 
and wished to creat 
ome place for work 


and reading undisturbed, 
some plac where all het 
working 


need not be shifted and 


; 
| 


materials had 


mispla Cc | 


So sh et to work to 
make her third floor bed 
room more of a living 
room, regretting, to be 


sure, the dainty bed, but 
replacing it by a very 
comfortable 


pring I 
which gave some extra 
room which was almost 
essential \s a desk was 
a necessity, the typical 
bedroom table had to go 
and was replaced by a 
bench table which could with as great resultant comfort as here 
be folded back and max 
1 settle, giving an extra 
seat for the occasional visitor ; for 
the smallnes oft the room pet 
nitted only two chairs, a com 
fortable willow armchair and the 
chair which serve 


both at desk and dressing-tablk 


straightback 


The furniture had been whut 
but had become dingy, so it was 
painted a clear, cool, gray several 
tones lighter than the silverv Ru 
sian crash that was chosen for the 
couch cover and hangings 

A word or two about this Ru 
sian crash. Every one knows that 
it is to be bought in the toweling 
department oO} 
stores, and that it 
teen inches wide and is sold for 


some department 


comes about six 


This complete kitchen offers suggestions in its table against the 
wall and wide hood covering the sinks as well as the stove 


dish towels of a rather low ordet 








It is a difheult thing to combine antiques and museum fumiture as consistently and the 





Not everyone is aware of the great 
variety of its color. This, of 
course, is made of the natural col- 
ored flax, but varies from a sil- 
very gray—very beautiful—to a 
dirty muddy color almost a brown. 
The good colored pieces are com- 
paratively rare, but it is worth 
while to hunt until you find them. 

This crash, then, was used for 
the couch cover, cushions, and 
curtains. For the couch it was 
whipped together with very large 
visible stitches in carpet warp, 
dyed a deep orange, and along its 
edges was couched a simple flower 
design. The design was put om 
with torn strips of cotton cloth 
dyed the same deep orange, and 
couched down with the 
carpet warp. 

There were three case- 
ment windows nearly 
square and opening out- 
ward, and they were cur- 
tained with straight side 
pieces of the crash, show- 
ing the same design and 
full inside curtains of 
orange cheesecloth. The 
walls were painted a 
clear yellow, the chiffon 
ier, its mirror removed, 
had a cover of the crash, 
and on it stood a great 
brass jar always filled 
with flowers or leaves and 
a row of books at the back 
held by brass book ends. 
The couch was made 
comfortable with a suffi- 
cient number of pillows 
all covered with the 
crash, its only decoration, 
large stitches of 

orange. One or two. 

cushions with inwoven 

designs and one in Ori- 
ental blues and reds gave the 
needed variety. The windows oc- 
curred one at the end of the room 
and two at one side. The couch 
was placed perforce under one of 
these windows; at its foot stood 
the chiffonier, and beyond it under 
the other window (its mirror hung 
directly against the sash) was 
placed the dressing-table. This 
arrangement, common in English 
cottages, is an excellent one, where 
the view from the window is not 
desirable. A better light for a 
dressing-mirror cannot be con- 
ceived. In this case the other two 
windows gave ample ventilation 
so that it was seldom necessary or- 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Comparative Costs of Building and Building Material 


THE ACTUAL ESTIMATES ON THE SAME DESIGN FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE RELATION OF LOCAL MATERIALS AND COST—HOW TO 
ESTIMATE EXPENSE OF CONSTRUCTION FROM THE PLAN. AND DRAWINGS 


Drawings by 


ANY people are apt to be skeptical about the usual maga- 

zine articles relating to the cost of small country houses. 

We dare say that in the majority of cases the magazines are cor- 

rect, for they publish information regarding an actual house built 

in some one section of the country. However, the fact that the 

house is located in one section is responsible for the misunder- 
standing upon the part of the readers. 


the Author 
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Per cubic foot stone 
es. os Sein lp cic ee momek 18 cents 

Vicinity of Philadelphia 10% to 15% less than near New York. 
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in ' me readers. i Mam... we ee eee wee rece cee PS er eres $3400.00 
It is impossible to give a figure that would cover the cost for the Per cubic foot frame........ bhAneins ooh vane TTT er 14 cents 
entire country. We must consider Per cubic foot brick....17 cents 
each factor that enters into the to- | ———- Per cubic foot stone ...20 cents 
tal outlay and judge of its relative | "a = ~ Stucco on metal lath. ..15 cents 
° ° . ° | . = ~ 
importance in the various sections | CHAMBER In the southern New England 
in which building is carried on. states the cost would be slightly in 
in which building i 1 tates th t ld be slighth 
The two principal factors are | excess of the above. 
labor and material. In some places OQ i Middle South, Kentucky, Mary- 
the first factor, labor, plays the | a $3000.00 
more important part. Wages are DECK Per cubic foot frame, 
high and hours are short. For ex- 10 to 12 cents 
ample: in the vicinity of New a Per cubic foot brick, 
York City, union labor is well or- 12 to 14 cents 
° 7 ‘ ° eo “whic " 
ganized and the mechanics receive Per cubic foot stone, 
the maximum wage for the mini- r 15 to 20 cents 
e Senane aod ts 
mum number of hours. In central — Stucco on metal lath, 
y r - ) aT a) - 
and western New York State, car- AE - ee _ It to 14 cents 
s (na : aie feed best . Chicago, vicinity of..... $3800.00 
penters and masons get a iodest ; | Siow celine Soak t : 
: : i er cubic foot frame, 
wage and some materials, requir- - a saenell ' 
. . 5 to ro cents 
ing a long haul, are expensive. , ,. 
= ™ ‘ s Per cubic foot brick... .18 cents 
The lumber sections of the North- he lll ci athe sa nia 
- e 5 STOMNC....2 ents 
west and some parts of the South 


give a plentiful supply of cheap 
material and where labor’s de- 
mands are not exorbitant at the 
same time, we find here the most 
favorable conditions in which to 
build cheaply. . 
The distance which material is 
hauled is a strong factor in de- 





Stucco on metal lath, 
16 to 17 cents 
‘ Middle western states such as 
Ohio, Michigan, Iowa and Wis- 
consin . .. .$2550.00 to $4000.00 
Per cubic foot frame, 
10 to 17 cents 
Per cubic foot brick, 





termining its cost to the consumer. 
Therefore, aside from esthetic 
reasons, it is always wiser to con- | 
struct your house with native ma- 
terials, as far as possible. 

In spite of the growing price of 





woods and the reduction in the price of masonry material, such as 
cement, it is still cheaper to build a frame house than one of any 
other kind. Of course certain parts favored with the close prox- 
imity of brick yards or quarries give these materials the advantage 
over frame on account of durability and cheapness. 

To get down to facts we shall compare the prices obtained from 
each quarter of the country; prices obtained on the same house 
and specifications. To test this the plans and specifications of 
the house shown in the illustrations were sent to architects all 
over the country. There was a list of questions to be answered 
and the costs of various materials sought. The replies were care- 
fully averaged and the results are given below. A glance at the 
design will show its general character better than a written de- 
scription. We give prices, both in lump sums and per cubic foot: 





| 1214 to 20 cents 
Per cubic foot stone, 
: 16 to 25 cents up 


—_——— -_—— Per cubic foot stucco on metal 
The floor plans of the design show all the necessary conven- ae 12 to 18 cents up 
iences for a small house that is economical but practical 


Pacific coast ( Northwest), 
$2000.00 to $3200.00 
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f Che drawing of the front elevation shows consistent Colonial detail of the better sort but of the most 
a : vestrained order. There is, however, a good variety in the house surface offered by the different sets of 
these | \ shutters and the use of a simple lattice 
ss . pleted house with the exception 
| aye : 5! . : ; 

» Le tees : of the iighting fixtures, which 
. 7 . 
‘. cides may cost any amount one 1s 
* ‘ a . ae ? ry 
wae willing to pay. hey could be 
~ oe fe ° ¢ P 
Orie be acen Font procured tor 5! 00 OF Up. 





With first-class materials this design should turn out to be a substantial home for any ee, : 
of economy is shown in the squareness of the plan. The porch does not increase the cost by muc 





Everyone, about to build, is 
desirous of first ascertaining as 
near as possible the total out- 
lay he will be obliged to make. 
Che first step after selecting the 
design is to multiply the total 
cubage as given with each de- 
sign by the cost per cubic foot 
in your section. You will then 
be able to get an idea if it is 
possible to keep within your ap- 
propriation. Next consult a lo- 
cal builder, one who is accus- 
tomed to putting up the class 
of building you desire. There 
may be certain governing con- 
ditions in your neighborhood 
with which he is familiar and 
you are not. He will take the 
cubical contents and the design 
as submitted, together with in- 
structions as how you wish the 
house finished, and give you a 
very close preliminary estimate. 
Then when he receives the 
working drawings, details and 


(Continued on page 254) 
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Modern Methods of Window Treatment 


HOW TO HANG CURTAINS AND SHADES—THE PROBLEM OF PROPER LIGHTING 
—WHAT MATERIALS ARE IN GOOD TASTE WITH VARIOUS 


FEW years ago 
windows were 
regarded less as aper- 
tures to admit light and 
air to houses than as 
features— 
puppets to be “dressed” 
in lace and heavy dra- 
peries.. Whole pages of 
upholstery journals 
were given up to de- 
signs showing how to 
make elaborate swirls, 
knots, lambrequins and 
variously contorted 
over and under win- 
dow draperies. Prop- 
erly to launder the long 
lace curtains in vogue 
for front windows was 


ah 


decorative 


PER? pe 


ie 


a task that periodically 
upset households. A 
naked window was a 
scandal, and besides the 
numerous curtains that 
swathed them, dark 
window shades kept 
half or three-quarters 


8 SE ee tae ee ee 


a 
sy 


down, carefully guarded windows from any stray bits of sunlight. 
In the suburban or city house as well as in the farmhouse with its 
tightly drawn shades, the proper function of windows, adequately 


to light rooms and to furnish them 
with oxygen, was ignored with un- 
commonly cheerless and unhealth 
ful results. 


\ marked advance in knowledge 


of hygiene and simpler ideals in 
house decoration aredoing much to 
revolutionize present-day window 
treatment. Simply draped cur- 
tains take the place of compli- 
cated arrangements. Instead of 
heavy germ-harboring materials, 
fabrics light in color and texture 
are selected. In the small house, 
scrim, muslin, net or silk are su- 
perseding the once ubiquitous lace 
curtain, and draperies are often 
made up and hung by their owners 
with results of individuality. The 
halfway-down window shade still 
seen in the ordinary house has dis- 
appeared from the distinctive one, 
where shades are rolled up to the 


grayish white. 





BY LoUISE SHRIMPTON 
Photographs by Geo. E. Doust 
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A group of four windows simply treated with curtains of Japa- 
nese cotton having a pale green and lavender pattern 


FURNISHINGS 






There are no shades on the small windows, which are hung with thin Japanese silk in 
The drapery at the French door is of monk’s cloth in similar tone, 
and at night the curtains are drawn in place of shades 


house and its furnish- 
ings. Much also de- 
pends upon the size, 
proportions and plac- 
ing of the window; 
whether it is wide or 
narrow, with small 
panes or large ; whether 
it is small and placed 
high in a wall, or of 
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the large variety 
known as French; 
whether it is a case 
ment, requiring special 
treatment, or one of a 


> 


* 


group, perhaps in a 
projecting bay. 
Whatever the style 
of window or of house, 
the window shade is of 
prime importance The 
white shade now often 
seen shuts out much 
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ner jess light than the 


opaque varieties. In a 
house of Colonial de- 
sign especially, the 
white shade gives a 


cheerful and pleasing effect inside and out. Still, even in the 
white, the half or quarter way down window shade cuts off much 
light, and that of the most valuable sort—the light that enters a 


room nearest the ceiling and above 
the apparent horizon line. As 
Russell Sturgis has called ‘t, ‘the 
precious light of the sky, coming 
in through the uppermost third of 
the window, that light by which 
the beauty of the interior can alone 
be judged.” 

It is strange that the purpose of 
the architect in planning spaces to 
admit this “precious light” should 
ever be deliberately frustrated by 
the home-builder. It may be as- 
sumed that the architect, in open- 
ing spaces near the ceiling takes 
into consideration the quality of 
light desired; that he often plans 
windows to admit a special! view 
of countryside or street, spoiled by 
cutting down to the sky line; and 
that his composition of light and 
dark spaces in an interior permits 
no curtailment. To run directly 


top in the daytime and are lowered only to give seclusion in the counter to the architect’s scheme, making darker spaces with 


evening or to darken sleeping rooms. 


window shades upon a window than above or on either side of it, 
The style of window treatment is governed by the style of the seems a grave mistake. There are still many rows of well built 
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Curtains of simple net with a small valance serve to good advantage 
the living-room of almost any furnishing 


stitched, is used for any style of small house, and white muslin is 
always charming. 

lor the small house that is distinctly modern, with, perhaps, 
built-in and movable furniture of Mission style, there are many 
appropriate curtain fabrics. (ne of the most pleasing is linen. 
There are the English linens, with an oyster white or gray green, 
r blue ground printed in all-over designs of artistic value, suit 
able for porti¢res and couch covers as well as for outer window 
draperies. There are plain linens from England in white and 
vellowish tones. There is a roughly woven, primitive looking, 
Canadian linen, with simple border design, procurab.e at some 
decorators’ shops here is Russia crash, cheapest and most 
adaptable of linens, which can be made into top and side borders 
for windows in single width and is often stenciled in one or two 
colors in simple patterns. Glass toweling with its red and white 
or blue and white squares is sometimes used for kitchen window 
curtains. 

In cotton there is unbleached muslin which makes astonishingly 
effective curtains at small cost, especially if stenciled in an all- 
ver repeat pattern in a flower or sprig motive. For steeping 
rooms in the country cottage, cheesecloth stenciled in this way 


; 


nakes pretty curtains and dotted or barred muslin stem ile | or 
plain is invariably fresh and inviting. Madras is often seen, the 
\ material called Cru; 


ro 
hee 


1 


Scotch being least likely to fade. leton, 
resembling challis, comes from England, and is especially appro- 
priate for rooms furnished in Mission style. It has a white or 
pale colored ground, with quaint woven designs in tones of pale 
oreen, rose and lavender, colors that do not fade with washing. 
Chinese or Japanese silks are as suitable for the house of purely 
modern style as for the Colonial. Sometimes two curtains of 


thin Japanese silk are used one over the other. Of blending or 
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Here the draperies are of rep, decorated with inconspicuous embroidered 
bands. White shades are serviceable here as they admit more light 


contrasting colors, they give subtly changing effects. Japanese 
crépe is suitable for nurseries and children’s sleeping rooms. It is 
found in any Oriental shop, but the printed Indian cottons that 
give quite as pleasing results are more difficult to procure. Japan- 
ese toweling in flower and bird designs is pretty and inexpensive 
for children’s curtains and may be used for bureau covers and 
chair cushions as well. 

Fabrics in colors that fit into a particular scheme can often be 
found at dress-goods counters jn department stores. Deorators’ 
shops, linen stores, Arts and Crafts studios, and the quaint shops 
in foreign quarters of large cities all furnish interesting and de- 
lightful materials suitable for individual needs. 

In making up curtains, a length that just clears the window 
ledge is most often seen. Curtains extending in German style five 
or six inches below the ledge are occasionally used and this type 
shows to advantage bands of embroidered ornament. In tiving- 
rooms the curtains are usually allowed to hang straight without 
looping, but in sleeping rooms are often looped back, as otherwise 
they Curtains made with 
a valance are desirable as giving the window a frame at the top 
as well as sides. 


are apt to be whipped by the wind. 


The valance is gathered but little and is usually 
Curtain rods should be carefully selected as cheap ugly 
ones spoil the appearance of a room. 


narrow. 
Plain brass rods and end 
pieces are commonly used, but wooden dowel rods may be pro 
cured of a carpenter, cut into the right lengths and used with a 
small end fastener. They are either stained or painted to match 
the woodwork finish and are thus unobtrusive. 

A group of three or more windows may be furnished with thin 
inner curtains and end curtains and valance of heavier material, 
or, as in our illustration of a group of four windows, the thin 


curtains may be omitted. In this case a thin Japanese cotton is 





used, with a design in pale greens and lavenders. 
to the window 


lrees close 
so shade the room that inner curtains are un 
necessary and in any case they would interfere with a charm- 
ing view of apple tree boughs 

lor casements curtains hung on rods that swing into the 
room are the most practical. A rubber cushion receives the rod 
as it goes back into position. casement windows that 
swing outward after the English fashion with screens inside 


i 


or 


and an ingenious American lever that opens the window from 
within, the curtains may have the ordinary stationary rod. 

or the that is tall and the curtain may 
cover the frame, extending beyond it two or three inches, thus 


window narrow 
covering practically none of the glass, and increasing the ap 
parent width of the window. The 


built in 
the ugly period of fifty years ago is much improved by this 
trick of curtaining. 


interior of a house 


Windows set high in a wall need only side curtains and no 
valance. In our illustration showing small, high windows and 
a glazed door, grayish white Japanese silk curtains are used, 
and there are no window shades, since the house is in the coun 
try and the windows secluded by their position. The glazed 

door is curtained in grayish white monk’s cloth, the curtains 
taking the place of shades, being drawn over the doors at 
night. By daylight, however, they are drawn well back to 
frame landscape pictures that the doors were planned specially 
to reveal. 

Where it is necessary, as in some city houses, instead of ad- 
mitting a beautiful picture through a window to shut out an 
unlovely one, thin curtains placed close to the glass obscure the 
view without much lessening the light. If the exposure is 
towards the north these curtains may be a clear yellow that 
gives a fictitious effect of sunlight. Outer curtains of darker 
material are used in addition to the thin cnes. 

In the small house where windows are planned as structural 
rather than as decorative features, privacy is secured, not by 
drawn window shades, but by high outside walls or hedges, o1 

by the location of living-rooms upon gardens at the rear, instead 
of upon the street. Air and light are admitted in generous pro 
portions, and the hygienic value of sunlight is appreciated. Cur 
tain material is selected, not arbitrarily, but to harmonize witl 
other furnishings, 
and simplicity is the 


chief consideration 


in making up and 
hanging. 
The forego- 


ing may serve as an 
of the 

of ap- 
propriate and artis- 
tic effects which are 
the 
proper designing 


indication 
p yssibilities 


obtainable by 


and use of curtains 
to fit individual re 
quirements. The 


subject is one which 
will well bear con 
siderable thought on 
the part of the house 
aside 
of 
having your curtains 
tasteful, there is the 
practical side to con- 


owner, for 


from the matter 





The chair in this room is upholstered with the 
same chintz used in the window curtains. 
The inner curtains are of cheesecloth 


sider also. 








Definite Directions for Fall Activities in the Garden 


UGGESTIONS OF GARDEN ARRANGEMENT—A SPECIMEN PLAN WHICH MAY BE APPLIED WITH CON- 
[IDERABLE VARIATIONS TO FIT NUMEROUS CONDITIONS—THE ADVANTAGE OF AUTUMNEPLANTING 
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bviously fainter belief in the wonders so confidently predicted. 

Fall planting does away with all this—and it gives us too a 
hance to enjoy that ever delightful spring expectancy which is 
as true a fruit of gardening as any that more substantially feeds 
the inner man. A garden, newly made and put to sleep, offers 
quite as much in its awakening as any long established garden 
does. Buds open in the springtime, green appears, the blossoms 
take their turn just as buds and green and flowers ought to do; 
ind even though they are less rank and lusty than the second year 
will show them, sure- 
ly the fact of having 
them at all, of, really 
having a garden that 
shows the year of its 
infancy something of 
what it will become 
when time brings it to 
fulfilment, is enough. 

So much for the 
new garden; now for 
the old. Autumn is 
the time when defects 
are most _ obvious, 
when gaps show, 
when vegetation, 
generally tired out 
and ready to stop 


shen on ear che work for awhile, re- 

ud veals its weak spots. 

1 Therefore it is the 

; und time above all others 

8 ene when the garden 

. f fo should be examined 

o ft ed p and studied from 

mo. secret every point, and cor- 

; am hes rections shouid be 

lo wil ; made. 

= ik lhe garden which has been planted in the fall attains by the following summer a com- a la are 

', = pleteness and appearance of age impossible with spring planting NORE Dut the gat 

1 fit vl den maker knows the 

n iles broadly up ideal toward which he 

wir feet, the garden ement lave st abo eached is working; none but the garden maker is qualified, therefore, to 

the most impossible stag« Lene » far from contributing fa say what the garden needs to have added, changed or rejected. 

vorably to its general appearance, they uglify it beyond measure \nd not until he has spent a week in studying it, from every 

very spot that ha id earth turned up in the process of plant angle, from near at hand and at a distance, from indoors as well 

ng or transplanti is n inzmic, weary looking gra as out, is even he qualified, perhaps, to say what it needs. A week 

if wrass remains at all; otherwise it shows bare earth. Every little spent im such study will be a week well spent, and will reveal a 

leaf bud that had started into growth on trees or shrubs just set reat deal, 1f each discovery is noted down as soon as it is dis 

t has viven » and is dead and black. And borders that are covered Chen it should be noted outdoors, on the ground with 

ewly made show ne and bare and brown, with never a green stakes labeled and driven in where new things are to be planted 

ris blade spearing its way through, or rosy peony shoot glowing r just plain stakes set down beside the things which are to be 
with promise of what lies beneath transplanted 

‘Shucks.” say the unfeeling, “where’s the garden Orders should be placed so that goods may be delivered by the 

Then begin the explanations and the apologies and the efforts end of September in the latitude of New York, September and 

to demonstrate beauties which are to be—another season; but October being the months most favored by the experts for fall 

even the politest, and the most considerate, and the most imagina- planting here. The idea is to give things a chance to become 

tive, unsupported by the gardener’s faith and hope as they of settled in the ground and established before the leaves would 


course must be, can muster only taint murmurs expressive ol 


naturally fall. This allows the summer’s wood to ripen and the 
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new leaf buds for the following year to mature as they should. 
Be governed at all times—spring as well as fall—in the selec- 
tion of trees especially, by what grows naturally in the locality 
for which you are selecting as well as in similar spots in the lo- 
cality. Because a certain kind of tree flourishes on a hillside not 
fifty yards away, do not make the mistake of assuming that one of 
the same variety will thrive on the flat and perhaps heavy land at 
the foot of the slope. There are some trees to be sure that will 
do equally well on uplands or lowlands, but this is not usual; and 
every little variation in level, moisture and soil texture may count. 
Remember that nothing is too 
small to note and be guided by. 
Dampness and alternating cold AN Tiecee os hoy 1 
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to be called fall, yet decidedly nearer fall than spring, planting. 
Roses should be planted in the spring and spring planting is con- 
ceded to be better for magnolias, the birch, beech and members 
of the poplar family; also for the stone fruits—that is, the peach 
and its kind, which grow around a pit. And some perennials are 
regarded as doubtful candidates for moving in the fall; but proper 
protection during their first winter will carry any of them over, | 
am convinced, unless their location is particularly unfavorable. 
The operation of planting is of course the same, whether it is 
performed in spring or autumn. A hole as large as the full spread 
of the roots of tree or shrub or 
herbaceous plant must be dug, and 
this should be made deep. Usually 
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and warmth are the most serious —{ c.ta\y — aa = ent rt I have all holes to receive trees or 
menace to autumn planted gar- - GSR t | ei] “eee shrubs made from six inches to a 
dens, but both of these may be iv S| i ig foot deeper than the roots require; 
overcome without any very great I | i } YY — then over the bottom a layer of ma- 
effort. Deep preparation of the aha Se cill Yy UY, Yj “ nure is spread, and over this, well 
soil, with a loosening of the hard- Pr’. bo ae VO WY \ . oon pulverized earth. Let this be raised 
pan beneath that retains the mois- vs Ze : bo osig ] en ee ae a trifle at the center, making a low 
ture, is usually all that any but | Yy ji. F ieiaten ~ pyramid; this forms a bed con- 
actually swampy land will need to VM lay ~*~ 4 Ne forming to the natural incline of 
overcome the first. If this will not iam en ee Cone the roots downward, as they radi 


assure a fair elimination of mois- | 
ture, give up all idea of fall plant- 
ing; it is courting almost certain 
failure to plant in the fall in such 
a spot—or even in a less moist 
one, if the soil generally of the locality is heavy and wet and cold. 
Be content with fall preparation of the ground in such a locality, 
turning it over to a depth of eighteen inches to two feet and leav- 
ing it for the action of the weather. 
This helps to secure mellow earth to 
work with when spring and planting 
time arrive. 

Alternating warmth and chill or 
frost are taken care of by proper 
mulching ; and this brings us to a mat- 
ter of the very greatest importance. 
Unless it is fully understood that 
every single tree, shrub or flowering 
plant that is fall planted must be pro- 
tected through its first winter, and 
that its protection must be applied in a 
certain way and just at the precise mo- 
ment when conditions demand it, there 
is bound to be a very considerable loss, 
if not a total one. Do not attempt sum- 
mer’s-end gardening unless it can be 
followed up with proper care. It is 
not so much a question of what kinds 
of plants as it is of what kind of a 


many places of various sizes 
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The proper laying out of a garden cannot be accomplished 
offhand. With modifications this scheme is adaptable to 
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ate from the bole out, and will be 
found to facilitate the work of set- 
ting and securing the tree very 
much. It leaves less opportunity 
for settling later, too; and does 
away with the necessity for working quite so much earth down 
through the roots immediately beneath the tree trunk. 

The protecting mulch of leaves or straw litter should not go 
on until the ground freezes; then it 


frost has an opportunity to escape. Its 
purpose is to keep a steady, even tem- 
perature, not to induce warmth; to 
$$$ keep the sun from thawing what in the 
night has frozen. Thawing’” and 
freezing are the fatal things, fatal be- 
cause they almost invariably throw a 
plant clear of the ground when re- 
peated many times, as well as because 
they submit it to extremes which it is 
not prepared to endure unless it is 
fast-rooted to the earth—which of 
coufse it is not, immediately after be- 
ing moved. The mulch around every 
tree and shrub must be broad enough 
to cover the full spread of the roots 
and six inches beside. A uniform 
depth of from six to twelve inches is 
advisable, with branches or slats laid 
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planter, and the work is not more than 
half done when the things are in the 
ground. They must be blanketed and 
bedded down, and this means vigilance 
as well as willingness on the part of 
their caretaker, else all the earlier work will come to naught. 

With the work all rightly done, however, nearly everything suc- 
ceeds as well when planted or transplanted in the fall as in the 
spring. But there are certain exceptions which must be noted. 
Rhododendrons and all the broad leaved evergreens, are one; 
these should not be newly set out from the nursery or even moved 
a short distance in the garden, excepting in the spring. Some 
claim to be able to handle them with good results in the fall, to be 
sure; but the best growers do not approve it. Other evergreens 
usually do best when shifted in August or September—to» early 


given on page 242 


A detail of the flower garden shown above, illustrat- 
ing bed, group and border planting. 


criss-cross to prevent blowing thinner 
and thicker, here and there. 


The key is Peonies, iris, pyrethrums, phlox all 
the spring bulbs-—-hyacinths, tulips, 
narcissi, jonquils, crocuses, snow- 





drops, glory-of-the-snow, squills—all lilies, and all early flowering 
plants are especially adapted to fall planting, for this saves their 
bloom of next season; all of these will blossom next year unless 
something goes radically wrong. And this is equally true of the 
early flowering shrubs as well; forsythias, spirzeas, lilacs, weigelas, 
viburnums, cornus, all will bloom their first summer in the garden 
of which they are given possession in the fall. 
Flower seeds and vegetables too, of a certain few kinds, may be 
sown in the open any time before the middle of October, with a 
(Continued on page 241) 











HOW PO MAKE BETTER FRUIP GROW ON OLD TREES—\MIODERN METHODS IN RESTORING 
hHk VIGOR OF OLD ORCHARDS— PRUNING, SPRAYING, GRAFTING AND CULTIVATION 


Does ycur or- 
chard contain 
the dreaded San 





of ft le appl José scale? If 

ne preat you are not fa- 

lay ( miliar with this 

perfect, high cok pest have an ex- 
in abunda ‘ } 


pert make an examination. 
|f you find scales on the dead 


lard comes into bearing seems very long. Can anything or dying twigs send a sample to your State authorities. This in- 

ne with the old orchard Modern horticulture has proven sect in an old orchard is very hard to control and its presence 

evond a ubt that the majority of old orchards may yet be means persistent spraying to keep it from its undoing the re- 
ule pre ble sults of other labor. 

Let look at your old orchard. There is still great hope for it lhe basic and usually the first operation in orchard rejuvena 

f it he prime of life, say from twenty to fifty years tion is pruning. This in the average orchard has been neglected 

f age. While specimen trees live to a ripe old age and continue entirely or given only indifferent or- unskilled care for the past 

to bear fruit, an orchard must contain trees of a reasonable age decade [he trees are a tangled mass of growth which prevents 

to be br t back into profitable bearing. The outward appear proper fruiting. Dead limbs and water sprouts are to be found 

ance of a tree will tell ich \re the trunk and roots fairly everywhere. 

nd and do they present a good, vigorous appearance? The When pruning has been done by the previous owner it has been 

hard may be in a sad state of neglect and still we may be able to “prune it up” in the literal sense of the word. The bearing top 

to save many of its individuals. Have the trees been planted too of the tree by this method is now beyond the reach of an ordinary 

lose that they have bee ed into a growth like forest trees? ladder and spraying very difficult or impossible. This class of trees 


lf so we can thin them out and remedy this. It is much better to is the result of the half hearted standing upon the ground when 
have the trees rather far apart in a mature orchard than too close pruning and cutting off such limbs that might be within reach 


together lorty by forty feet or 400 square feet to the tree is close to the body of the tree. This requires little work and looks 
close en 1. Make a careful study of the situation and remove _ fairly well until the tree reaches maturity when the faults of this 
the surplus even though it may seem a considerable sacrifice system are greatly magnified. 
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Trees vary so widely in growth that each in itself is a 
separate problem and only the most general rules for 
pruning can be formulated. In brief it is the broad low 
tree with an open center that the modern orchardist aims 
to attain. 

Your old orchard may contain many of these “sky 
scrapers.” Even if you are able to spray and pick the 

; fruit from such trees, if one should bear a fair load of 
fruit it is almost certain to be ruined near harvest by any 

é summer wind storm and all of your labors will be wasted. 
These high headed trees as well as all old neglected 
trees need heroic treatment. A long ladder, a crosscut 
saw and good nerves are necessary. The high top must 
be brought back to earth even if you have to remove the 
present foliage-bearing part entirely and leave nothing 
but bare stubs. There are plenty of people who will tell 
you that this means death to the tree, but don’t mind. 
You have seen plenty of trees receive harsher treatment 
by storms, yet survive. Thin out all surplus and inter- 
crossing limbs until you have a structure upon which to 





mild wour new orowth Late fall or winter pruning is advisable in cleaning up the old orchard. A com- 
rs parison with the picture below shows proper pruning 


While an entirely new head is growing you cannot 
expect full crops and in extreme cases it may be three or 
four years until such may be borne. However, this is a 
much shorter time than is required to bring new or- 
chards into full bearing, and you need not be dis- 
couraged. In some cases it is advisable to extend the 
severe pruning over two or more seasons, which may in 
a degree result in larger crops the intervening years. 

However, it is surprising how very severe pruning will 
stimulate the life of the tree. The lower branches, 
sterile before, will bear protuse bloom and set freely. 
The fruit makes rapid growth and is not inclined to 
drop. The inner limbs that before had no opportunity 
will shoot forth and bear splendidly. A remarkable new 
growth takes place and the ugly stubs are soon hidden in 
a wealth of green foliage. Spraying is now a pleasure 


while insects and disease are kept in easy control. 





, Clear the orchard of all sprouts and undergrowth and 


burn together with all the prunings. Burning such trash 
will kill all insects hiding in it and prevent the spread of 





be AAS ene > “ 
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seinen » Crenedicn:s ath ‘ : tomen nee 
ye Fee Me gents p> ake poem pale gee Severe pruning stimulates the life of trees. By cutting for the open 

Rete : re metry and better bearing results are obtained 
washed to prevent growth of moss or lichen. A clean 
orchard makes quick work possible and a neat appear 
ance has much to do in retaining the interest of the own- 
ers and workmen. 

If the trees have received fair care during their 
growth the probleui of pruning is much simplified and 
only a moderate amount of it needs be done. If the trees 
are low but long limbed do not hesitate to cut off a third 
or a half of the length. It is surprising what little labor is 
necessary to bring many orchards back into proper trim. 

[In many orchards there are trees of obsolete or unde- 
sirable varieties. These may be top-grafted to newer or 
desirable kinds. It is preferable that top-grafted trees 
be young and vigorous. Also solid blocks of one va- 
riety are rarely advisable as many kinds are more or less 





+ 


sterile to their own pollen and pollen from the blossoms 
of other kinds will greatly improve the setting and size 
»f the fruit. 

\mong the several methods of top-working an apple 
tree to another variety, cleft-grafting is the most desir- 





able for old orchards under ordinary conditions. The 
operation is simple and may be performed by any intelli- 





gent workman. The limbs upon which the new wood is 
to grow are cut off low and square across. 


This is an example of what cultivation and pruning and spraying will do in in- 
creasing the apple yield and making the fruit easier to pick 
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e A a the tree. This work if done carefully 
t] fti gti 7 ; will often save a tree that would 
( Hold ipa - ee. ‘a otherwise be doomed to fall in a short 
wn 1, 1 th, 4 time. 
Che time for pruning and top- 
( e va grafting is usually in early spring 
ea ee ( ( just before the buds swell. At this 
at are t duce act time there are usually days of fine 
fruit Phe ’ ’ mild weather when such out-of-door 
tured d of the 1 work can be done conveniently. How- 
“ und ynta ever, fall and winter are often used 
e ( ( ’ for pruning. 
The old orchard has doubtless been 
Phes d be ed a used as a pasture for many years. 
it 1 mor Naturally this with the growth of the 
e intended for th trees has robbed the soil of most of 
ier ed f these sci ( its original fertility. The animals 
laced in each stub on the opposite One stick of dynamite will break up the sub-soil about tramping the ground when wet have 
; ' hio important that the a tree, prevent fungus growth and check insects reduced it to almost a brick-like con- 
iver dition. No wonder 
the leaves turn yel- 
ve placed low and the fruit 
th falls prematurely. 
Oo , You must feed and 
that on treat your orchard 
e effected and t just as you would 
nd hea your wheat or corn 
nptl if you are to expect 
sraitin Va crops. 
would be a ( To bring the old 


orchard back into 


to exclude inf fertility and good 
tion and prevent mechanical condi- 
deca ry va tion of the soil, 
may be applied di either one or the 


combination of two 
methods may be 
used — cultivating 
or sod mulch sys- 
tem. If your trees 
do not shade the 
ground too greatly 


(,ratting WialA Cat 


often be purchased 





low, two | ls of and the rocts do 
weeswax and f{ not prevent plow- 
pounds of rosin Gnarled, twisted trees may be picturesque Even old specimens under proper treatment ing you may plow 
The wax is poured but of little utility can produce such yields as this and cultivate just 
into cold water t as you would a 
cool and then pulled like : ns cornfield. In the early fall 
taffy “! “a, soW a cover crop, such as soy 
In pruning, all fresh cut beans, clover, rye, etc., to plow 
an inch in diameter or over under the following spring 
should be sterilized or paint and thus add plant food and 
to prevent decay. The prun loosen up the ground. 
ing and sawing should b If your orchard is on hilly 
done with clean sharp tool land or in soil that washes 
All limbs should be cut clos easily, the mulch system is 
and smoothly at their jun advisable or necessary and the 
tions so that the wound ma results will be just as satis- 
heal completely ove \ factory as by cultivating. 
tub left usually le By this method you keep 
cay that reaches the hear your orchard in sod and un- 


wood and weakens the tree der as well as around each 





Many old trees require tree maintain a heavy mulch 
little surgery All decaved of some coarse vegetable mat- 
cavities should be cleaned and ter, such as manure, straw, 
sprayed and if filled with con Picking and sorting in the home orchard is as important as in the com- Corn stover and the grass and 
crete will greatly strengthet mercial one. Proper care will make your supply last twice as long (Continued on page 245) 














The Use of Nondescript Furniture 


THE VALUABLE FIELD FOR FURNISHING THE 


HOME IN GOOD TASTE WITHOUT RESORTING 


TO THE PERIOD STYLES—STRAIGHTFORWARD DESIGNS THAT ARE UNIVERSALLY SERVICEABLE 


A BBOT 


Photographs by 


Mary H. 


IBERNIANISMS may be t- 
logical, but they are usually 
apt. They often hit the nail fairly 
and squarely on the head and, in a 
brief, paradoxical way, say exactly 
what we mean when otherwise much 
roundabout, verbiage would 
be needed. It may, perhaps, seem a 
contradiction in terms to speak of 
describing the nondescript, but when 
it is seen how the term “nondescript” 
is employed in the present instance 
the seeming difficulty of description 
vanishes. As applied to furniture 
the classification “nondescript” may 
be said to include all types, at least 
all comparatively modern types, not 
the various 
“period” furniture, that is 
to say, Chippendale, Hep- 
plewhite, Sheraton. Adam 
or the styles named after 
the monarch during whose 
reign they flourished. 
The several sorts set in 
this miscellaneous cate- 
gory are, in themselves, 
readily susceptible of de- 
scription, but the sum to- 
tal of the many kinds that 
belong to no particular 
“period,” and of some 
kinds that do, is indeed 
nondescript. The term 
“nondescript” may also be 
applied to a medley of 
pieces, each of which be- 
longs to a different style 
or period. 
Let it be distinctly un- 


pr SV 


embraced in kirds of 


derstood that the word 
“nondescript,” as used 
here, is in no sense a 


term of reproach; it is 
merely a comprehensive 
term of convenience. 
Nondescript furniture, 
like anything else, may be good, bad or indifferent. Some kinds 
of it are to be shunned as we should the plague—tables afflicted 
with fluted elephantiasis, chairs with spavined legs, settees with 
curvature of the spine, all of them conspiring with their contor- 
tions and distortions to hurt the body and offend the eye. There 
is no repose nor dignity in them and, of course, no beauty. They 
are incarnations of criminal ugliness. So much, then, for the 
“dreadfuls” of nondescript furniture. On the other hand, there 
is a great deal of nondescript furniture that is most excellent and 
well worth using and it is our business here to note the places in 


cellent reproduction. 
with the built-in settles shown here 


Northend, P. 








In this room are good types of Windsor chairs that may be found to-day in ex- 


They are exceedingly comfortable and well in accord 


McCLURE 


B. Wallace and Others 


which it is likely or proper to be used 
and to see how it may be turned to 
the best account. Its use and ar- 
rangement afford great scope for the 
play of good taste and originality. 
After all, there is something pecu- 
liarly cosmopolitan and_ catholic 
about the really good nondescript 
furniture that seems 
the character of the 
Twentieth Centuries. 


to accord with 
Nineteenth and 


There is hardly a house where a 
collection of furniture more or less 
nondescript does not have to be 
reckoned with and disposed to such 
advantage as circumstances permit 
Most houses are full of it and its 
proper arrangement constitutes one 
of the chief problems for 
the interior decorator. 
Oftentimes, by  inheri- 
tance or other means, peo- 
ple have come by a large 
quantity of such furniture 
that is of material too 
good and intrinsic excel- 
lence too great to sacri- 
fice and which it would be 
positively wrong and 
prodigal to waste. The 
two problems then pro- 
first, its re- 
arrangemem in the man- 
ner most suitable to its 
setting and, second, the 
judicious purchase of any 
more that may be needed 
to go with it. 

This article is written 
largely, however, for the 
behoof of those that are 
furnishing a house anew 
and find it not convenient, 
because of expense, or in- 
expedient, for some other 
reason, to equip their es- 
tablishment with period 
furniture. Perhaps the house itself may be of a type that would 
not stand such furnishing, for there is such a thing, be it remem- 
bered, as making an indifferent house look vastly worse by un- 
suitable furniture.that, in itself, may be in the best of taste. It 
need scarcely be added that it is infinitely better to have good 
furniture of no particular inherited design than a period style 
ill made, wrongly shaped and altogether devoid of the subtle grace 
of line for which the old pieces are distinguished. If one has an 
unquenchable yearning for period furniture it is always a comfort 
to remember that good pieces, old or reproduced, can be acquired 


posed are, 
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tables and bookcases in this style, not overwrought and their em- 
bellishment confined mostly to simple moldings, may be good, the 
merit of the wood itself helping to atone for any lack of grace in 
form, Sideboards and cabinets to match, however, are apt to be 
quite “impossible.” This variety 1s to be found in abundance and . 
sreat discrimination is needed in purchasing. It is a good rule 
to insist on the utmost simplicity and avoid all attempts at any- 
thing ornate. No general idea of the cost of this furniture can be 
given except to say that it is apt to be expensive, the price depend- 
ing entirely on the character and amount of the upholstery, the 
kind of WW od used and the excellence of the workmanship 

Chen there is the wicker or woven furniture made of willow 
osiers, reeds and rattan. The willow or wicker ware—and it is 
to the willow ware only that the name “wicker” is properly ap- 
‘yan to be imported from Madeira about fifty years ago. 





.ow, however, the chairs and other articles woven in America are 

tronger than their prototypes and may be had in a great di- 

A living-room with several styles of mahogany tables, arm chairs of versity of patterns, including the original styles and also some 
ker, and cretonne upholstery, that still is in good taste eally admirable adaptations. The prices for good willow chairs 


range from 
. 3.50 to $18.00 
or $20.00, ac- 
cording to size 
and pattern; the 
chairs with 
pockets in the 
arms for maga 

zines or fancy 

work cost from 
S10.00 to $25.0 ). 
he simpler the 
weave and shape 
the less expen- 
sive they are, 
and. here again 
the best taste 
will favor sim- 
plicity. Willow 





~~ ; Sets chairs and the 
ae \ Sas SS sap : flowered chint 
h, ye COS, ee eS Ce, Ss are ey hk zes and cre- 
By the use of harmonizing tones, in walls, hangings, cretonnes, and rugs, Willow furniture comes in infinite variety and fits tonnes, available 
nondes¢ ript furniture gives a unified effect In satisfactorily anywhere in such ample 
idually from time to time to replace other things that may be 
, ’ bh 
Resides the foregoins nsideration for lovers of the antique, 
this discussion is also meant for those that have no inclination 
toward the period styles and vet may be by way of looking for 
twyestions in other fields. Let all such beware of trving to give 
’ i homelike appearance, an aspect of up-to-date, comfort 
ible informality by making it, as they so often do, an “omnium 
itherum nto which the rowd a hotch potch yt everything 
ey happen to lay their hands on. In the selection and placing of 
iture, at uunded range of possibilities 
pened up tor the exe ‘ und judgment Its disposal ts 
ent von | tl 1 that it is a casual 
easy acco ent lt essful treatment 
, ur ta fulness of detail than 
‘ i vyhere o1 e reigns supreme \ partial 
e ku f nonde ture most frequently met with 
\\ tinent rema t the iv prove helpful to 
t e see} " m of ctt tie 
There is. to be vith, the sort made of walnut, rosewood o1 
‘ ‘ lark woods l } holstered, either in leather or stuff 





comfortable to sit in and often with distinctly good lines. Chairs With the high, beamed ceiling of heavy oak trim this furniture of sturdy 
and sofas of this genus are sometimes very attractive. Mirrors, lines but original design is especially appropriate 
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assortment seem especially suited to each other, and both possess 
the virtue of adaptability. A well designed and properly cushion- 
ed willow chair will look well in almost any company and is par- 
ticularly suitable for living-room or library. A'though the natural 
willow ware may be painted to 
make it harmonize with any color scheme desired. So many arti- 
cles all the way from chairs to lamps are now made in willow that 
it is possible to furnish a whole room with it and such treatment 
is often highly satisfactory. 

Another variety of woven ware that comes from China, made 
of rattan, “Canton” furniture and consists mostly of 
chairs and settees. The “hour-glass” or “mandarin” 
this ware are of exceptionally pleasing shape and can be 


color of the osiers is pleasing, 


is known as 
chairs of 
satis- 
factorily used in almost any place, whether indoors or out, as they 
harmonize readily with pretty much any aggregation of furni- 
They can be found at nearly every shop that deals in East- 
well 

from $5.00 to $7.50, 


ture. 


in some other places, and range in price 
Occasionally they may be 


little as $3.50. 


ern wares, as 
according to size. 
opportunity, for as 


picked up, if you watch your 


The claims of 


seated and 


el, - ‘ . + 
CilalTs and a) 
tees should not 
} . om | | ] 
pe OVETIOIORC(T 


They can often 


wooden | es 
of Spanish 
French pattern 
( P,P re Da 
te s*’ one night 
call them inas 
; 
il Cc a3 i Tie 
omit 1 
can generally be 
put with other 
types of furn 
ture with sood 


effect. They are 


more expensive 
than the willow 
or rattan ware he simplicity in craftsmen furniture is excellent 


and vary in price in rooms with unfinished woodwork 





A type of nondescript favuliaate waisile for all rooms is the cane- 


backed and seated chair of dark, shiny finish 


The dining-room of the house at the top of the opposite page. 











‘The 


Georgian china closet is an anachronism with this table, yet harmonizes 





This ies 3 is a goed example of various furniture used well in com- 


bination. The simple repeat design ties the room into a unified whole 


according to the material and elaboration of the work on the 
frames. 

Next we must take note of “wooden” furniture, that is to say, 
Windsor chairs and settees with their charming backs and arms 
of slender spindles, humbler chairs, too, and tables of 
tence but with good, bold lines, the product of Colonial carpenter 


shops. Cupboards and chests may also be 


less pre- 


found, some of which 
lend themselves admirably to painted decoration after the manner 
of Biedemeyer, the Bavarian peasants or their Colonial decorators 
who adorned them with quaint, stiff little baskets of 
sprays of flowers done either in black or in vivid 
of these forms possess a distinctive robust comeliness of their 
while some of the Windsor family have a certain patrician 
grace that entitles them to special consideration. 
are the old ladder-back, applewood chairs with rush-bottomed 
seats and heavily turned legs and rungs or stretchers. Other 
rush-bottomed species, likewise, including the American “Empire” 
things, are to be counted in the enumeration. 

By several makers all this old “ furniture 
carefully reproduced hickory and other hard woods from re- 
liable models and may be secured either unpainted, so that the 
purchaser can have it decorated to suit his fancy, or painted Llack, 

(Continued on page 236) 


fruits and 


colors. Many 


Own, 


Then, too, there 


wooden” is now being 
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rWO STYLES OF DESIGN AND THE PROPER 
SOT] PLANTING AND CULTURAL 





PLACE FOR EACH IN THE GARDEN SCHEME 
DIRECTIONS TO 


ATTAIN THE BEST RESULTS 


CALVENI! 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves and Others 


Lilt RE are two ways of handling bulbs, just as 
of handling all kinds of 


tlowers Che definitely designed garden is 


there are two ways 


one—the garden which is commonly called 
‘formal’’—while the happy carelessness of a 
border here and another there, where oppor 
tunity seems to offer, and naturalized masses 
in long grass, is the other. Each nas its 
merits and advantages; each makes its dis 
tinct appeal to a distinct temperament; and 
actually, neither one precludes the other 
(ne may encourage bulbs to grow as Nature 
catters daisies and buttercups, and still have 
garden wherein stately iris and 
pallid lilies preserve the stiff decorum becom 
Ing mn the ore ntlefolk of bygone days 

In planning a formal bulb garden, the 
same three things must guide in selecting 
species and varieties that guide wherever 
flowers are used namely, the 
height, time of flowering, and the color. And 


must of cour 


together 


e have its proper center, however 
may lx Kron 





some point it must develop 


SV Trini 


trically along an ani om this point it should be ap 
proached and here the main entrance to it should be located. 
It may be laid down as an axiom that formal designs are never 


effective if the corresponding portions are carried out wth plants 


that vary greatly in height In order to preserve the symmetry 


and continuity of the whole, vertical proportions must correspond 
as well as the horizontal. Take for example the simplest form—a 
square divided into four triangular corner plots by a walk running 
in to a grass plot at the center, from each of the four sides. If the 
first plot on the right is planted with specimens that reach a height 
of two feet, while the corresponding plot on the opposite side of 
the axis—otherwise on the left—is filled with growth that reaches 
a height of four feet, the symmetry is completely destroyed and 
with it the design too, to all practical purposes. But right and left 
plots nearest at hand may contain tall growing plants and the two 
plots beyond may be filled with lower growing ones without im- 
pairing the effect. It is only on either side of the main axis that 
there must be corresponding proportion, ordinarily ; but it is un- 
doubtedly always better to maintain a fair measure of it through- 
out a design. 

As for the fancy beds in which tulips and hyacinths commonly 
find themselves, what is there to say for these? Have they a place 
anywhere in the world? Public squares are perhaps improved by 
beds ; such squares in parks, and the ground at the base of statues 
and monuments, as well as cemeteries and railroad stations—are 
of course of all spots the stiffest and most formal; consequently 
they demand an exceedingly formal and ceremonial treatment. 
That a round, smooth mound bristling with pink hyacinths which 
circle around a mass of white hyacinths, and are in turn encircled 
by a mass of blue, the whole belted with a deeper pink perhaps, is 
not the ideal, would seem to be a rather obvious fact ; but even this 
arrangement brings color and life where both are eagerly craved. 

But anywhere else there is not the ghost of an excuse for fancy 
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beds, nor for bulbs “bedded out.” Do not confuse the plots that 
go to make up a garden with the sort of thing | am condemning 
in this wholesale fashion, however ; for these garden plots or beds 
are of course only units in a design and as such have every reason 
for being. It is the detached triangles, stars, crescents, hearts and 
anchors, dropped into the midst of otherwise good lawns, that 
come under the ban. For this is a 
treatment of plants that is con- 
trary to every principle of good 
taste as well as being contrary to 
nature; and besides all this, it is a 
violation of every rule of harmony 
and composition. 

If the area of any given plot is 
limited to a degree that will not 
admit a garden, carefully designed 
and set apart, consider the entire 
place as a garden; let it in its en- 
tirety be the design. Utilize the 
house and whatever other build- 
ings there may be, the trees, the 
vegetable garden, the walks and 
drives, as motifs, and introduce 
the flowers in clumps and bands 
as adjuncts to these. A 
straight border along the sunny 
boundary, broken once perhaps by 


long, 


a seat, or some feature of in 
terest in itself, is always in good taste and always insures the 
widest effect for every flower that blooms in it. 


The typical suburban place indeed offers very little opportunity 


for placing flowers in any other way—but however. restricted 


The long, straight border of bulbs along the sunny boundary line is 
always in good taste and insures a striking effect 





As one of the earliest evidences of bloom in the garden, the 
crocus should not be neglected 


space may he, and even where there is no sunny boundary, there 
are sure to be walks which may be “bordered.” Keep away from 
the house however with everything excepting vines and now and 
then a shrub or shrubbery group. Not many flowers are suitable 
for a position immediately against foundations, where eaves either 
drip or keep rain away entirely. Then, too, there is no possible en- 
joyment of the bloom from with- 
in the dwelling when they are so 
located and this is something 
which ought always to be con- 
sidered. 

Bulbs naturalized are always a 
great temptation, but one that 
should be restricted when space is 
at a premium and conditions not 
altogether in harmony with such 
treatment. So much has been said 
and written about “naturalizing”’ 
that it is small wonder: one goes 
quite mad over the idea. Disap- 
pointment will surely follow inap- 
propriate naturalizing, however— 
so go slowly and _ cautiously. 
Snowdrops and squills may of 
course find a place in any lawn, 
however tiny it may be, scattered 
broadcast ; but the use of Narcissi, tulips, jonquils and any of the 
other bulbs which are lovely handled in this way, in the proper 
places, is not advisable unless there are space and general con- 
ditions which are decidedly “natural.” Deep, uncut grass is not 
for the small dooryard, nor even for the orchard, if it be a strictly 





Mass plantings of Jong-stemmed bulbs such as the narcissus are appro- 
priate in conjunction with shrubs 
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In the carefully laid out garden there should be balance between the 


heights of the flowers in adjoining beds 


ent 
i! ha 
\ Tt 3 that are itable to 
That i | nai « | Nn a det 
| issed Dy ‘ ( tictio 
" ed ¢ ept the inn ! 
in | alwa le that 
SI it ind t-th 
} ‘ ft le | i ( eed 
tur! eneath then even se 
Tr ( ’ ind ere ither t are 
( Lil ul { i | 
T¢ vel] be na ( | Im Dol le i 
i\ preter to naturalize these 
riitie Ire r tl ul ind i 
Like ise i ( Phey ar Oo smal 
tive ely lat vet nall space i] 
lows en hro i it least the h 
Hill ibe 
l a wot t \ inything 
about the idea il to bs, because 
that oneerns only the commercial 
grower. Common garden earth will 
grow them perfectly well, when it ts 
in just a common garden that they are 
wanted So, for the private garden, 
whether it be large or small, be as 
sured that any soil will be satisfactory 
if the drainage is assured 
Bulbs will indeed grow almost any 
where but wherever the are and 
whatever conditions of moisture they 
ma like alwavs remember that a 
bulb itself must have tre rainage 
It | he i slant that eve } cool 
d ipnes that row ‘ ere 
wate! tand the tte 
neav' rain ( icle al rea Voere 
wate i | mst it] I thy 
. | t its { | ca | } h 
tn if elf » f é col 
Sta ontact \ \\ ( erta 
kind f “bull may endure ett 
than others, to be sure, as one might 
judge from thet character the solid 
rms or ri rTie int vn 1 wate 
cannot penetrate re naturally less 





warf evergreens, bulb 


blossoms are especially effective 





The isolated lawn bed is never as effective as such 


plantings shown above 


Under proper conditions and 
crocuses may well be 





with sufficient space 
naturalized 


likely to rot under such conditions 
than the loose, scaly, or even the 
dense, tunicated true bulb. But it is 
the safer rule to give all a chance to 
breathe. 

However wet the location into which 
they are to go, and however heavy 
and mush-like the soil, this is rapidly 
accomplished by setting the bulb on a 
cushion of sand or of fine coal ashes. 
This cushion may be shallow or deep 
according to conditions, the denser 
soil and greater moisture requiring 
the deeper layer of loose drainage me 
dium. True bulbs, especially those of 
the open, scaly class, should be bedded 
on a two or three inch layer ; indeed it 
is well to bring an inch wall of sand 
up around such as these, leaving only 
the top to come in contact with the 
soil. The roots which the bulb puts 
forth will go through the sand imme- 
diately in their search and reach for 
moisture, while the bulb remains safe 
and snug and dry. 

Fertilizer is appreciated by all bul- 
bous plants, but manure ought never 
to touch a bulb of any kind. Usually 
the gardener is advised to supply cow 
manure liberally and spade the ground 
very deep, then grow something else 
for a season before planting the bulbs. 
This insures the decay of the manure 
to be sure, but it delays the garden; 
consequently it is not a method with 
which one has much sympathy. 

Bone meal is really the safe and 
therefore the best thing to use, when 
the bulbs are being planted. It may be 
mixed into the earth below and 
around each one, and worked in over 
the surface after they are buried. 
Once they are under ground and es 
tablished, however, well rotted cow 
manure may be applied to the groun’! 
above them, and worked in each 

(Continued on page 238) 











Why not consider the bulb plants an important part of your garden? It would be difficult to rival the beauty of such colonies of poet’s narcissus 
wherever planted, and are you aware that you can buy one thousand bulbs for five dollars? 
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The Naturalizing of a City Man 








j ’ tuthor (his narrative—bvbegun the December number id refused to write the story 
exper y from bu life to a farm. His objection was that the published account taken from 
é v diary would contain nothing the joy and inspiration he felt in getting close to Nature, and 
vould mer atte? fact list of happenings with their message lost. He finally consented to write it in his 
un way memory and imagination to lend r to those days of struggle which are now cherished 
ectior referred ide his identity under the disguise of another person, but the essential facts are 
rue and fu informattor his wnstaliment udes the stor f the successful experiment 
| l is indeed id disheartening, that journey which over for Mantell’s benefit, from the clever water-wheels and elabo- 
Mantell took the Experiment Sta to see if they could rate dam systems of the ancient Egyptians and the laborious 
m at i ( it ynbat the drought swinging buckets of the Chinese, to the gigantic new dams and 
lhroug e cinder be, e car, jerked along | almost endless canals of our Western States. 
u ited engine, he gazed on fields of corn stunted and ‘As far as their use in the East 1s concerned,” said the pro- 
lied up, burned dow ! des and « | Where, on fessor ill these ditch systems have several very serious draw- 
er trips to the Sta e had | er rivers, there backs. In the first place, they must be carried out on a large 
ere { le most part to be seen n ol iddy bottoms or ile; then they necessitate land either naturally or artificially 
winding lines of green w tood on uusly enough in leveled; and as the water is applied in very large quantities at a 
he autumnal brownne e general landscape time, leaving the soil packed, surface cultivation must be given 
Lhe trip up from the dey » the ition uinds only brought after each application. This new system can run literally up and 
the widespread devastation of the past few rainless weeks still down hill and is practical for a quarter of an acre, four acres or 
more strikingly to his notice. HH liles and miles away from fourteen; and the labor of applying it is almost nothing, as a 
iome, but the damage don wen as great here as ther man can keep right on with his work of hoeing, weeding or culti- 
he field crops on the & n grounds were looking better vating while attending to it.” 
than those on most of the fa i¢ had passed, owing to the While talking, they had left the main building and gone down 
mstant shallow cultivati ul received They showed to the engine house, by the shore of the large duck pond. 
very plainly, however, the effect of the deficiency of moisture ‘You see,” continued the professor, “that the tank up by the 
he men at the Station were, in a way, as deeply disappointed barn there did not give us either water or ‘fall’ enough to connect 
over the outcome of the season as any of Mantell’s neighbors. the system direct to it, so for the present we put in a larger main 
lt was not, it is true, a matter of bread and butter with then pipe line—two-inch pipe—up as far as the field where the garden 
their salaries being un is, and pump directly 
affected by the size of into the irrigating sys- 
the crop ut numer tem. We are, however, 
ous experiments were trying to get an appro- 
inder way and these priation from the legis- 
were, of course, seri lature for an adequate 
ously interfered with water supply for our 
Yet there was one growing needs. They 
bright spot, The year seem, however, to have 
before, when he had money for almost 
made the visit from everything except the 
which so much infor work which is of most 
mation and inspiration direct benefit to the 
iad been derived, the State’s largest tax- 
professor with whom payers, the farmers.” 
he had become a He turned on the 
quainted had told him gasoline, adjusted the 
that the were just oil cup, and gave the 
shout to trv out a new crank a couple of turns. 
tem of irrigation “Do you mean to say,” 
\bout an acre of this asked Mantell, “that 
had been put in, over [wo long lines of pipes fitted at intervals with nozzles from which the water issued in that engine’—it was 
the plot vhere the tiny jets were the means of saving the onion crop only two horsepower 
vegetable and flower “will supply you with 
wardens were located. There had been little chance the first year water fast enough to water a patch of any size?” 
o test it out further than to see that it worked all right, because “An acie at a time, easily,” answered the professor, as he 
it had been put in so late and because of the rain oward the end = shifted the belt over onto the tight pulley and the pump began 
f the season. This season, however, when the dry spell had set ts slow, monotonous backward and forward strokes. 
in there had been a chance to se t was good for practically Che sight that awaited his curious eyes as they returned to the 
ind it had done wonders. Everything within its reach flourished field seemed almost incredible. There was a slight breeze blow- 
nost luxuriantly—looked better, the professor said, than they img—here and there in the broad fields about them it stirred up 
rad in anv season he ren embers lle wa V« enthusiast louds of the powdery brown soil. The foliage, even far from 
nore so than Mantell had found him about anything betore lt the roadside, was covered thickly with white dust. A parching, 
would make. he said, “a revolution in market gardening.” searing dryness was everywhere. Everywhere except just ahead 
Che svstem was, although simple, a radical change from any of them, and there, for a stretch of 400 feet, two thin walls of 
of the | methods of irrigation, which the professor kindly ran water mounted, wavering and gleaming, into the air, broke grace- 
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fully and came down in a fine drenching spray. It seemed almost 
a miracle, and Mantell stood quite enchanted. 

“You see,” said the professor, “it is practically automatic. All 
the attention required is to turn these handles occasionally” 
he seized one and revolving the long line of pipe half over, threw 
the inverted waterfall out in the other direction—‘Each line of 
pipe will throw its spray out to a maximum distance of over 
twenty-five feet on either side, so that the lines are put fifty feet 
apart. Our posts for holding-up the nozzle lines are about six feet 
high, so that-we can conveniently cultivate under them. There is 
no reason, however, why you could not just drive in a piece of 
narrow board, about two feet high, to support them on for the 
rest of this season if you want to put it in over your onion field. 
The only patented parts of the system are these unions with a 
handle to turn the lines of pipe, and at the same time prevent leak- 
age, and the nozzles which as you see are placed four feet 
apart. The whole 
thing is under per- 
fect control; all you 
have to do if you 
want to work in part 
of the field is to 
shut down one of 
these valves.” 

‘It seems to be a 
wonderfully efficient 
thing,” said Mantell, 
“but how about the 
cost ?” 

“That’s one of the 
best things about it,” 
answered his com- 
panion. “Come up to 
the office and we'll 
figure it all out.” 

They drew out a 
tough sketch of Man- 
tell’s garden and the 
onion field, and fig- 
ured that for one 
acre it would take 
the following  sup- 


plies: 
Main line to field, 4oo ft. 2 in. black pipe (second hand) at 6c. .$24.00 
Risers 10 * 1% in. black pipe (second hand) at 5c.. 50 
Nozzle lines .... 280 1 in. galvanized pipe (new) at 4%c.. 12.60 
520 “ % in. galvanized pipe (new) at 3%c 18.20 
Nozzles fc SE Oo rad eat cate’ stati Whee 10,00 
ee 4 patent turning, non-leakable, at $1.85...... 7.40 
CE GEE MORGUE, is cisis i vesescaaswene ccs $3 5 as Wa aa 
One pump, cap. 1200 gallons per hour, net. , pieces 50.00 
$132.70 


‘The second acre, you see,” said the professor, “would cost 
you a great deal less. What you put in now would probably pay 
for itself this year in saving your onion crop.” 

Mantell considered the formidable total for several minutes in 
silence. 

“I do not doubt it,” he said, “but as you know we're just start- 
ing in, and the treasury is pretty low just now. Why couldn't | 
get enough for half an acre, and, after watering half the field, 
simply move the nozzle line over onto a new set of stakes?” 

They figured out that this would save $24.10. 

“Well, if you were going to do that, temporarily, a smaller 
pump would do for the present. We have one that we took out 
last spring, when we enlarged the irrigation system, that could, | 
think, be bought for $25 or $30. And I think I could arrange 
to have the drilling machine loaned to you, as we shall not want it 
again this season.” 





The pump and gasoline engine for forcing water into the spraying pipes were installed on 
the sloping ground near the pond 


Mantell thanked him warmly for his interest, and they had 
just time to take the team that was waiting for them and catch 
his train. 

Now that he saw a way out of his heaviest loss by the drought 
he came to a quick decision. On the ride home he figured out 
that getting the pump at $30 the outfit would cost $78.60 besides 
freight and a few inexpensive fittings. 

He got off at Priestly, instead of going on to his own station, 
and went at once to the bank, but found it closed. Going into the 
drug store next door, he called up the bank and as the president 
was there, was granted a few minutes’ interview. He also tele- 
phoned home for the team. 

In a few brief sentences he explained the situation to the banker 
and got his promise to drive out with him to the place that very 
afternoon. It was the first time he had approached the bank on 
the subject of a loan, but he felt that the present case justified it. 

The bank president 
Was a man of pro- 
gressive ideas and 
was much interested 
in the various activi- 
ties at Pandora Cot- 
tage. He was pleased 
with Mantell’s busi- 
ness-like way of do- 
ing things, and very 
glad to arrange a loan 
of $100 for the pur- 
pose of putting in the 
irrigation system. 

That night Mantell 
mailed the orders for 
his pump and fittings 
after carefully meas- 
uring distances with 
Raffles, who was 
rather skeptical at 
first, but became en- 
thusiastic as they got 
actually to work at 
things. The patent 
nozzles and turning 
unions he telegraphed 
for to be shipped by express, as they had to come from a long 
distance. 

No time was lost in waiting for these things to arrive. Early 
next morning they were at work putting in the foundation for a 
dam across the little stream north of the barn. Fortunately, the 
banks were quite steep at this point, and two days’ work saw a 
substantial dam of stonework, sods and a puddled clay lining, 
with a wooden sluiceway in the middle, which enabled them to 
back the water out into quite an impressive looking pond. The 
next thing was a simple little house about 6 x 6 feet for the pump, 
and so arranged that the gasoline engine could be backed up to 
it on the outside. 

This sudden activity on Mantell’s part.aroused new curiosity on 
the part of his neighbors, whose wonder reached the limit when 
they put two lines of stout boards, standing two feet high, down 
through the onion field and over a quarter of an acre, mostly oc 
cupied by celery and late cabbage, neither of which looked as 
though they would long survive. These things kept them busy 
until the arrival of the pump and pipe, which with the assistance 
of the man who had helped them put the pipe in the ‘greenhouse, 
were at once installed. One long day was spent in awaiting the 
arrival of nozzles, for which the holes were already drilled, as 
Mantell had brought back the drilling machine from the Station. 

‘ (Continued on page ?) 
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Editor's } i fu f the autumn mes the last chance to urge the natural planting of our roadsides. Why 
should we not per ature read our gardens beyond the fences and give to America its distinctive natural charm of wayside border that 1s 
sure ;' J, 1“ e famed hedge rows of England? If we do not “resow our highways with their natural loveliness,’ we at least can make 
te on j Du ids is not wantonly destroyed and wayside gardens not uprooted 

MOTOR pulled up at the cross roads this morning evidently swamp. The red banners of October were flying in the woods, 
A vaitit itil my dog and I reached the spot. Three gog and with every gust of wind a little battalion of dead leaves 
led fat women sat on the rear seat. A roused into life in the road at my feet and 
voovled fat man and a goggled chauffeur SS! ee rushed forward as upon some foe. 
it on the front All five were covered The spot where I paused was on a slight 
with dust The govgled fat man had a | elevation of pasture land, commanding a 
map spread out on his fat knee. “Pardon wide prospect. The road was bounded by 
me he said. runnin fat finger ove low stone walls, gray and half hidden with 
this map t can you ect to Great | careless briers. A few hundred rods 
Marring We can't quite make out the | ahead, where the road dipped through a 
road tamarack swamp, lay a little pond, re- 
| wave them the direction and the flecting now the autumn foliage on its 
chauffeur backed thi r half-way around, banks like colors laid on a palette of black 
eut out his muffler. and sent the machine glass. To the right, across the fields, a 
with a leap and an explosion like a batter mouse-gray farmhouse nestled in an or- 
of Gatling guns tearing down the road if chard, two piles of bright red apples un 
lisappeared ’ ul of dust der the trees adding a rich and cheerful 

Barn said I t ley a note. Immediately at my feet, on either 
secing the Berkshire side of the brown carpet of fallen leaves 

Barney looked up, wa t and extending to the gray stone walls, 
then set off into the field on a woodchuck were two delicate and exquisite garden 
scent. | tinued my pl th I beds, sown with the careless symmetry of 
road t present 1 reached the Berkshire nature. They held little blue asters, some- 
garden W | sought, and the pertect | times called iron weed asters; just that 
view of Monument Mountain. Ther: | and no more, save a few feathery tufts of 
were no ot the road ( dead orTrass between the clusters of blooms. 

nee it lead ti ttle l and a These little asters, which flower after the 
farm or two, ending against the wooded , frost, hold a faintly faded blue of sum- 
hill, It was a clear itumn morn = rs mer in thin tiny petals, and spread a bit 
vitl nd tr as me Down the vista of the country road between of sky along our New England roadsides 

cidet Already the pageant of the seasor the shaggy trunks of the sugar maples are more satisfying and suggestive to me than 


wa eing taged ove! slope and the pictures that enrich the real country any formal border on the grandest estate. 
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Just behind the stone wall to the left of my roadside garden 
rose a single white pine, bifurcated near the ground as pines so 
often are when they stand alone, and extending wide lateral 
branches. One of these branches hung over the wall like the 
binding line of a Japanese design, and beneath it, two miles dis- 
tant across a corn field and the green-spired expanse of a young 
hemlock wood, rose the solid battlement of Monument Mountain, 
proud with its banners of autumn, perfectly framed by the pine 
above and the wide garden of roadside asters below. 
was stacked in the fore- 


The corn 
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read, in our American roadside gardens, alike for the elevation 
of our spirit and the improvement ‘of our garden craft. 
the quaintest of misconceptions in our gardening is the too fre- 
quent attempt to reproduce a Japanese effect on an estate in Long 
Island or Westchester or New England. The first principle of 
Japanese gardening, underlying even its religious formalism, is 
the principle of landscape reproduction. The Japanese garden, 
though it be made in a pie plate, must reproduce a native land- 
scape of Japan. The Japanese art of dwarfing trees, of course, is 


One of 


an outcome of necessity, 





ground field and 
orange pumpkins 
glowed against the 
brown soil. The odor 
of autumn was in the 
air, the smell of fallen 
leaves and _ garnered 
corn. I put my pipe in 
my pocket and sat 
down on the wall. 
Presumably, by the 
time I had looked and 
sniffed my fill, my fat § 
friends in their motor, 
“seeing the 
Berkshires,” had pass- 
ed under the 
Monument, where the 
mills huddle, and ' 


who were 





crags of 


paper 


were tearing along be- : 
side the trolley trackon § 
their way to Great Bar- ff 


rington and lunch. It 
was little enough of the 
true they 
had seen, or ever would 
see—the true charm of 
our hills and valleys 
lying in these lovely 
pictures which 
where abound, 
the limb of a 
down the 
country 


Berkshires 


a <> 


every- 
under 
ap i ne, 
vista Of a 
road, between 
trunks of as 
maples, or = | SS ER, Be 
meadows ; whe * é 

to the willows 
ana the winding river; i 
pictures which are only 
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the shaggy 
the sugar 
across green 
silvery 


ed 


Not a few Nature "anes have planted the wild asters oii the ‘iin rod beyond their 
fences and made an effect incomparable with the flat look of shaven lawn or doc- 
tored hedge 


to be had, however, for 
a little searching and 
experiment, and sa- 
vored at leisure and 
quiet. Of the roadside gardens they could know less than noth- 
ing, for these fairest jewels of old New England lie too close un- 
der their rushing wheels, and demand beside for their savoring a 
certain meekness and delicacy of spirit, a child-like content to 
roam slowly in small spaces and find beauty and happiness in the 
common things of the wayside. One of the greatest of American 
artists, and one of the gentlest and sweetest of men, has planted 
the roadside before his house with goldenrod, though formal 
terraces and marble gates and all exotic blooms were at his com- 
mand. [| like to read a symbol of his greatness in those careless 
drifts of gold, and in the sturdy apple trees which stand beyond 
them up the slope to his spacious Pe Aa 

Indeed, there is many a symbol to be found, and many a lesson 





to maintain the propor- 
tions of Nature. Such 
flowers, even, as are 
found in the Japanese 
garden are there not for 





their own sakes, but be- 
/ cause they belong to the 
landscape. The true 
Japanese garden in 
i America, then, would 


} contain no pergolas and 
moon bridges and stone 
lanterns and wistaria. It 
would much more prop 
erly contain a bit of old 
road winding between 
gray walls fringed with 
clematis and asters into 
the shadow of the pines 

the emerald shimmer 

of the birch woods. Over 

its water feature would 
hang the purple of wild 
and water lilies, 
not lotos, would nod on 
the ripples. The “tea 

house” would be a 

square, 

dwelling, 


grapes ; 


mouse - gray 
reproduced to 
with great central 
chimney and lean-to roof 
behind, the type which 
all of us associate with 
our fairest and most 
characteristic country 
landscapes. Against the 
weathered clapboards of 
this house the holly- 
hocks would nod, and 
spring its gray would be 
exquisite amid the burst- 
ing pink of the orchard. 
Such would be the 
true Japanese garden in 
Does one exist? Our architects, at the instigation of 
our “captains of industry,” go gleefully forth and crown a New 
England hilltop with an Italian villa, planting pono pop 
lars where oak and pine and maple grew, to say nothing of the 
stately elm. They go into a tract of woods, hew out an opening, 
and erect a French Renaissance chateau of imported marble, 
with bay trees on the terraces, lotos in the fountain pool, and 
rare, exotic in a thousand formal beds where 
statues stand and seem ashamed of their nakedness. 
least, such estates and 


scale, 


America. 


blooms marble 
To me, at 
gardens are the Twentieth Century equiva 
lent of the French-roofed houses with a tower at one corner and 
great lawns sloping up broken by a huge ugly bed of canna and 
an iron deer, which were the acme of taste in our mid-Victorian 
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casional way to market. It asks no care of any 
lonate f , t we e one, no trimming of the edges nor thinning of the roots. It is 
ft of « wn. J ust a jewel set in the landscape by a better Architect than we, on 
| shame the sleepy road to I yringham. 
’ nd itv and grace Such gardens, with as limitless a variety and succession of wild 
The « engla f use against a bach blooms as any garden annual can compile for you, are still com- 
ed hill , yan undulating road non on our American back roads. They used to be commoon 
d ( puts to shame everywhere, before the invasicn of lumber men, telegraph and 
’ mid the » Italian or Fren telephone poles, stone crushers and other servants of utility. They 
, es a ee togeth ith a da might be common still for a little love and care. The wanton de- 
if 1 thrown in. Beca t digenous to its sit struction of timber on the borders of our public roads, once uni- 
’ ’ f spontan and hen t versal, is yielding slowly to a more enlightened sentiment. But 
’ \s once we we | our literature, so there is no more reason why the wild flowers on the untimbered 
borders should be 
mercilessly mowed 
’ "1 down, and the 
true | roadsides reduced 
ine se arc Pe, 3, Y to ugly stubble. 
nee ited a One prays some- 
’ nd fra | ' times for a Sen- 
ince of th f ’ house in every 
ind e of American county, 
la Ilo to resow our high- 
in \mericat ways with their 
irdet itch and natural wild loveli- 
mpose im litth ness, tO weave our 
the ’ ind roads into the land- 
Tir of ou scape with a bind- 
’ land pe ing chord of color, 
Do ink to show us in time, 
when we ente perhaps, how we 
our urch of might, out of na- 
ture and th tive materials, 
peace Tt i ‘ achieve a earden 
sacl it saris craft of our own. 
' Oy So far as we know, 
think of a flor this is an opportu- 
ist italowue and nity for village im- 
Ay tovra ' provement so- 
Ital lo ( cieties, not vet 
pref 1 certain grasped. Their ac- 
' , tri tivities mostly 
' — =m . 
on z ) Over the bank of pink and gold hovers in midsummer a cloud of tiny butterflies and within it stirs rk tha ipo 
and hums the business of the bees. The valley town lies far below 
tles to vour f cease and the true 
il beds of ph landscape begins. 
that lead to a Grecian pet i behind a Tudor sundial. flanked by What formal drive on the most elaborate of estates can match 
Japanese ol and an Italian Renaissance stone bench. for beauty the bend of the country road into the dark shadows of 
Mn i the ids winds down the hill to [vringham, through the hemlocks, where the banks are lush with moss. and on this 
inks of giant rar maples that on the dullest day of autumn richest green velvet the scarlet bunch-berries glow? Perhaps, too, 
et to ld the mprisoned sunlight in their golden depths, and a tiny thread of water runs by the road, fringed with gentians. 
in mid-summer frame between their shaggy trunks the level The road is unparched and cool, the green moss cool, the color 
neadow r below, the roo f the village, and the distant hills — rich but sparing, the shadowing trees stately and quiet as a church. 
be lL When \ e to the cross-road, your ear catches the You will go far amid the gardens made by man, to match it. Nor 
tinkle of a brook, an sniffing water, disappears into will you easily match so humble a garden as a field of that stub- 
the bush whence y ear | greedy lapping. The spot born pasture weed some New Englanders wrongly call hardhack, 
wal md sunny, the und of water refreshing. In the un when on a neglected slope it spreads its yellow blooms from the 
t nn | delta mm wie int roads intersect, the wild roadside to the border of the forest or the green bulwark of a 
unflowe der high, and among them, to thei nountain. Pure gold it is amid the pasture rocks, and cow paths 
heads up level with the golden blooms, hun lreds of pink i“istles wind between the clumps with a quaint suggestion of a map of 
ucla the , t darin (dv ank of p ind = Boston \nd can you better that shrubbery effect where the 
old ) mid-su er of brown, rising as vo laurel is massed against the trees, and the road bends around it as 
draw near, a lot tin terfly iad in it incessantly, w if in deference to its charm? 
as th itself, st unl hums the business of the bees. There Few of my readers, probably, have been in Mount Washington 
ire few passers on e by-wa The valley town lies Township in the southwest corner of Massachusetts, an upland 
ta low ‘ hed | omer a ess steep Phe yorgeous gal plateau behind Mount Everett. lhe post office is the top of a 
ak ea lors for the bees and butterflies a for an 0 desk in a boarding house, and boasts nine boxes. Mount Wash- 
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ington Township is not densely populated. but it has in prodigal 
profusion what many a gardener would perjure his soul to possess, 
established clumps of mountain laurel, eight and ten feet high and 
sometimes twenty feet in circumference, lining every roadside, 
lifting proudly over every gray stone wall, and stretching up the 
pastures into the mountain forest till the hill-slopes fairly riot 
with their wealth of pink. Mountain laurel has been occasionally 
transplanted with success; but usually the most careful at:empts 
to domesticate it fail. It demands to be let alone, amid its pasture 
rocks and briers, the self-sufficient aristocrat of our native land 
scape. Some of us love it the better for this, and make annual 
pilgrimage to the gardens where it grows, nor find its loveliness 
less because it flames by gray stone walls and over rocks and 
briers, instead of 

beside formal g, 





paths and upon 
clipped lawns 

and because be 
yond it we see not 
an Italian garden 
and the stone por- 
tals of a French 
chateau, but only 
green rows of 
corn, perhaps, and 
a mouse - gray 
barn and then the 
doming ridge of 
the Taconic Hills. 
We like to think 


that laurel is one 


POOR TT STE MEL POT aw 


of those things 
money Cannot 
buy. We cannot 
have a formal 
garden with a 
marble sundial 
and lotos flowers 
on the pool. But, 
for a ten cent fare 
on the trolley to 
South Egremont 
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caught them in his music. To one who loves Nature (oh, peril 
ous phrase!), and flowers as a part of Nature, of the landscape, 
of the pictorial loveliness of the world, the wild rose garden by 
the wayside has a charm and beauty no collection of her showier 
sisters behind a yew hedge, bounded by formal paths, can hope to 
match. 

The more striking of roadside shrubbery planting, such as the 
clumped sumac, rich in autumn with its red leaves and deep, 
luscious red bloom spikes, has been frequently copied by gar 
deners, employing the same material. The fragrant trailing 
clematis, too, running wild over wall and fence, runs no less 
readily to rule, though seldom in the formal garden has it the 
same charm in winter, when, by the wayside wall, the white 
relics of its blos 
soms are borne on 
delicate sprays 
against the snowy 
mystery of buried 
fields and shrouded 
hemlocks. We 
prize the flowers of 
spring, as well, and 
save a corner of 
our garden to hold 
the trilliums, the 
bluets, the anemo 
nes, the violets, the 
columbines, .which 
grow so carelessly 
just out of the 
wheel ruts on the 
borders of country 
roads, as if they 
had come down 
from the woods 
and fields to speak 
the passer-by of 
May. Yet even with 
our most careful 
art we can hardly 
rival the white 
snow fall of hepati 








and a five mile 
walk past a per- 
petua!l roadside 
garden anda 
dancing brook, we can achieve such pink glory as no nursery man 
ever rivaled, where the only gardeners are the cows. 

The Japanese scorn roses as too “obvious,” though they culti- 
vate, somewhat paradoxically, it seems to us, the peony. There 
is something a little showy about roses, however, something sug- 
gestive of feminine vanity and expense, especially when they are 
cultivated in formal beds and forced for large and odorous 
blooms. But the climbing rambler would be a sorry loss as an aid 
to architectural picturesqueness, and against the American wild 
rose, surely, no Japanese could cavil, for in its manner of growth, 
its delicacy and its harmony with the landscape, it is almost the 
most Japanese of all our flowers. It opens its heart by the wayside 
when the world is growing lush with green, and beside old fences 
hung with clematis or gray walls where the blueberries are com- 
ing to fruit, it masses its pink blooms, each one delicate and per- 
fect but all together making a rich nete of color against the virgin 
green and white of little birches and the golden summer fields. 
How carelessly massed the wild roses grow, yet how they seem 
to fall into skilfully calculated beds. They add warmth to the 
June day, and they add a delicate wistfulness, too, by their indi- 
vidual quality of petal and feminine poise, even as MacDowell has 


Beside the road grow the delicate and exquisite garden beds that held the tiny blue asters which, 
flowering after the frost, hold a faintly faded blue of summer in their tiny petals 


cas under leafless 
trees nor catch the 
careless grace of a 
columbine swaying 
its red bells on a ledge of rock above the bend of the road, a 
ledge where the violets climb up from the ferns and the shy 
anemones lurk in the grass. Nor shall our garden hold that 
vista round the curve, of wood and field and purple hills. 

(Of the humbler flowers, the roadside weeds, few are the praises 
sung, though Thoreau did say of mullein that it is “so corspicu 
ous with its architectural spire, the prototype of candelabrums.” 
But one expects the praise of humble weeds from Thoreau. 
There are among the library poets no sonnets to hardhack or 
orange milkweed, no odes to toad-flax, no lyrics to celebrate 
hemp weed or bed straw. Yet each in its season praises its 
Maker with bloom and color along our northern roads, and adds 
to artless gardens the charm of its petals and fragrance. What 
the farmer knows as wild carrot bears a dainty, flat-topped white 
bloom sometimes as large as a saucer, and a long bed of them 
will often appear like a strip of delicate embroidery along the 
wayside, making ‘their more aristocratic title of Queen Anne’s 
lace entirely applicable. In winter, too, they are still beautiful, for 
the blooms curl up on the tall, dry stalks and hold, after a storm, 
each its little cup of snow. Indeed, there is seldom the stark 

(Continued on page 











Ichillea ptarmica, ‘The Pearl” VIN 


torces that prevailed in this 
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sudden 
came and converted this 


a mushy 


when a 
thaw six inch zone of unfrozen soil into 
mud, On banks 


ensued, but 


or elevated positions, some drainage 


on level surfaces there was no escape. The soil re- 


maimed in this condition for over ten davs. and the crowns of 


Perennials that Can 
Weather the Winter 


SOMIE OF THE HARDY PLANTS THAT SUCCESS- 
FULLY WITHSTOOD A REMARKABLY SEVERE 
PERIOD OF COLD AND MOISTURE SUGGES- 
riVvE CULTURAL HINTS 
\\ \ | \ \N 
| ( ul Nathan R. Graves 
many plants rotted away. 


at the 1 
nal flowet 


nalis, Pyrethrum uliginosum and_ the 





ul about 
two weeks This snow [he perennial garden if planted with the hardier sorts will withstand 
drew out the frost from extremely severe winter weather and be ready to send forth a profusion 
below to a depth of about of bloom the following year 
six inches 





I 


Plants that like moisture 7 
like t] i [he phloxes are old garden favorites 
OtS, IIKe 1e@ Cardl- 


Lobelia cardi-. 


Lysimachia clethroides 


came through splendidly. Fall planted garden phlox and the /ris 


pallida Dalmatica in my gar- 
den killed, while old 
established plants were all 
right, but in sections near by 
they were killed by the hun- 
dreds, 


were 


Of course such a combina- 
tion of unfavorable 
tions may not occur again in 
thirty years, and we must not 
debar from our garden all of 
our old favorites that failed. 
At the same time a list of 
those that fought the battle 
and won—the survival of the 
fittest—would enable one to 
make a selection that would 


condi- 


seem to be able to combat all 
conditions that might occur. 

Some plants that survived 
happened to be in positions 
that allowed drainage, such as 
the upper part of a narcissus 
bank where a slope allowed 
proper drainage, and my 
plants of Pyrethrum roseum 
which border a cinder walk 
in the vegetable garden. The 
border not only runs down 
hill, but is higher than the 
walk as the garden is 
trenched up during the win- 
ter. There was a deep gully 
or ditch immediately behind 
the plants. They thus had 
drainage in three directions, 
and I lost but few out of 
a row of some eight plants. 
The following perennials 
and biennials came through 
the winter in good shape on 
my grounds, in spite of the 
trying conditions. From the 
list as given it should be possible to select hardy species which 
will meet any reasonable demands as far as beauty and variety are 
concerned as well as successfully withstand extremely severe 
winter weather. 
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Monkshood. 
Michaelmas daisy. 
Anthericum lliliago. St. Bernard’s lily. 
Anthericum lliliastrum. St. Bruno's lily. 
Astrantia major. Masterwort. 
Artemisia lactiflora. 
Astilbe Davidii. 
Alstromeria aurantica. 
Adlumia 
fringe. 
Acorus calamus. 
Aquilegias in var. 
Actaea spicata. 
Amaryllis Hallit. 
Achillea ptarmica. 
“Boule de Neige.” 


Aconitums in var. 
\sters in var. 


Peruvian lily. 
cirrhosa. Alleghany mountain 
Sweet flag. 

Columbines. 
Baneberry. 
“The Pearl’ and 
Asparagras verticiliata, Climbing asparagus. 
Boltonias. False chamomile. 

Campanulas in var. Bell-flower. 
Calimeris incisa. Starwort. 

Cimicifuga racemosa. Snakeroot. 
Delphiniums in var. Bee larkspur. 
Digitalis ambigua. Yellow foxglove. 
Dodecatheon Meadi, Shooting star. 
Dictamnus Fraxinella. Gas Plant. 
Dictamnus caucasicus. Giant gas plant. 
Echinops ritro. Globe thistle. 

Echinacea purpurea. Red cornflower. 
Eulalia sebrina and striata. 





Erigerons. Yleabane. 


Delphinium and 


Lilium speciosum Funkias in var. 





Primroses, some of the many varieties of which are shown in the center picture, are to be had in beautiful and varied forms. 
Thalictrum Cornuti, the feathery, hardy meadow rue, and on the other side is a stalk of Eryngium amethystinum with steel blue or purplish stem 


Five perennials each of which possesses some striking peculiarity of form or color which commends it to the hardy garden. 


Geranium sanguineum, 
Geranium platypetalum. 
Geum coccineum, Avens. 
Geum heldrechi. 
Gaillardia grandiflora. 
vated bed. 
Hemerocalis in var. 
Helianthus in var. Sunflower. 
Helenium autumnalis, 
Heliopsis pitcheriana. 
Hesperis matronalis. Rocket. 
Hibiscus militaris. Mallow. 
Hibiscus crimson-eye. 


Cranesbuill. 


On edge of an ele 


Sneezewort. 


Hibiscus marvel mallows were killed. 
Inulas in var. 

Linum austriacum, Austrian flax. 
Lobelia cardinalis. Cardinal flower. 
Lysimachia clethroides. 
Lysimachia punctata. 
Lychnis chalcedonica. 
Lychnis Haageana. 
Lilium tigrinum. 
Lilium umbellatum. 
Lilium Hansoni. 
Lilium testaceum. 
Lilium speciosum. 
Lilium auratum. 
Lythrum superbum. 
Mertensia virginica. 


Loose-stri fe. 


Lamp flower 


Virginia bluebel:. 
(The white and blue forms are natural 
(Continued on page 250) 





From left to right they 
are: Hemerocallis fulva, an orange day lily; /nula glandulosa; Echinops Ritro; Helianthus cucumerifolius, and the well-known /ris Germanica 





Foxglove and Can- 
terbury bells 





On their left is 
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In Mr. Baker's house the architects have excellently coped with an irregular situation. The house fits naturally into the different levels, yet has 
a compact mass and a main outline undisturbed by cuts and breaks. The problem of saving the trees is beautifully answered 


THE HOME OF 


MIR. FRANKLIN 
BAKER, JR. 


GERMANTOWN 
PA. 


Duhring, Okie & Ziegler 


— 
architects 


A loosely laid brick walk running before the house At the steepest drop in the land the kitchen wing is 
lends a touch of warm color consistent with Colonial placed with fine effect. It fits well and provides 
houses space for laundry, cold room, etc. 
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The living-room mantel shows careful attention to detail of the best All the woodwork is thoroughly consistent as the vista from hall to 
Colonial precedent. The tiles are Moravian of a mat glaze dining-room shows. The door frame motif is paralleled in the mantel 
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The banister rail is matched by a mahogany There are suchprovisions made as porch fireplace, The entrance porch is of the simplest design, 
strip crowning the baseboard cold room, and adequate servants’ quarters and looks an integral part of the house 














The rough stone walls have been coated thinly with stucco, which gives Both front and back are equally attractive in finish. Here the straight 
a uniform color and a satisfactory and pleasing surface stairway ends in a terrace landing that serves as a porch 


— 
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When thre process ¢ papering the vall 
with first the Japanese gold paper and then 
the tapestry or foliage paper is accon 
plished, a coat of thin shellac may be ap 
plied to the entire wall space that is to be 
covered It has the effect.that a wash 
of thin color has on a water color drawing 
It subdues the coloring and holds the pa 
pers together, and at the same time gives 
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A pottery vase that harmonizes perfectly with 
the rose papered living-room 
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ration and furnishing 
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When an immediate reply 


is desired, 


rose tones shading into violet. This paper 
costs $1.90 a roll and makes a beautiful 
living-room. The tapestry paper of fruit 
and flowers is in tones of gray, green, and 
old blue and is excellent for a dining- 
room, 

Such a treatment of wall space is too 
striking and unusual to overdo, and one 
room papered in a house in this way would 
be sufficient. Like many excellent things, 
it would lose its distinction if overdone. 
The two suggestions are given for those 
who are contemplating decorating the one 
room or the other. 

A very beautiful shade of amethyst vel- 
vet, or velour if one prefers it, may be had 
for the portieres and over-hangings to use 
in the rose-papered room. A better match 
would be hard to find, and the dark rich 
shadows of the plain hangings contrast 
admirably with the design covered wall. 
Rugs at almost any price may be had to 
go in this room. A double-faced Smyrna 
rug of amethyst color with a border of 
slightly darker tone would be perhaps the 
most inexpensive one to use. Made-to- 
order rugs in the colorings of the paper 
may be had at prices ranging from about 
$4.50 a square yard for a Scotch art rug 
to hand tufted rugs at prices varving from 
$12 to $40 and $50 and more per square 
vard 

Old English furniture of either walnut 
or oak, or both, is an excellent style and 
color to introduce into this room. Up- 
holstered chairs of Queen Anne design 
may have the seats covered with tapestry, 
the colors of which harmonize with the 
wall paper. A few antique gold finished 
willow chairs and a small table or two will 
also be excellent to carry out further the 
gold of the wall covering. Two hand 
carved electroliers finished in antique gold 
with shades in tones of amethyst and tans 
will be excellent on either end of a large 
center table of English oak or walnut, or 
lamps of pottery may be made to order. 
The vase shown in the illustration is an 
excellent piece to use in such aroom. The 
overglaze which runs irregularly down to 
the rough body of the piece is the exact 
tone of the velvet hangings and the violet- 
rose of the wall paper. It is a most unu- 
sual color to find in a piece of pottery, and 
used either as a vase or made into a lamp, 
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nothing could be better for use in this 
room. The spray of blossoms is in white, 
and the little bird and the rushes spring- 
ing up from the bottom of the vase are 
soft greens, again repeating some of the 
colors of the wall paper. The vase stands 
about fifteen inches high and is twelve 
inches in diameter. It costs $9.50. 

For a dining-room in which the fruit 
and flower paper is used the draperies can 
be made of one of the unfadeable fabrics. 
A most excellent match is to be obtained 
in a piece that is “changeable” or like the 
“shot silk” so much in vogue for dresses 
at the present time. It is of old blue and 
old gold and is a perfect match in colors 
of the paper. Here again, because of the 
designed wall coloring, the hanging and 
the rug used in the room must be of plain 
colors. Either mahogany or old English 
furniture may be used in this room, for 
the fruit in the wall paper is a red brown, 
or mahogany color, while other tones of 
brown in the paper harmonize with the 
browns of English oak. 

Converting the Old-Fashioned 

Washstand 

| the present age with all its modern 

conveniences we have no use for the 
old-time washstand, but in almost any 
attic there is one to be found. If not, 
they can be purchased at a _ reasonable 
price at some antique store or by keeping 
watch for auction sales and making fre- 
quent visits to second-hand stores. 

A great many people have a horror of 
going to a second-hand store, but I can 
scarcely pass one by for fear there may be 
something to interest me. Often desir- 
able articles can be bought there for ridicu- 
lously low prices. 

The picture shows an old mahogany 
washstand converted into a useful tea 
table. There is a large hole in the top, 
so a large copper tray was bought to fit 
over it. The drawer is useful for napkins 
and other things used when serving tea. 
The washstand at the right originally had 
a marble top, which was replaced by a ma- 


Two papering schemes made by first covering the wall with Japanese gold paper and then plac- 


4 
¥ 
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These two tables were originally old-fashioned washstands, and in their renovated form are both 


useful and appropriate. 


hogany one and makes a most useful serv- 
ing table. The drawer is convenient for 
napkins and underneath is a shelf, making 
a splendid place for table linen. There is 
always a nook or corner where such a 
table would fit and more space in the attic 
would then be available for other things. 


The Crocheted Rag Rug 


F JR making the finger crocheted rag 

rug the rags should be selected in 
the color arrangement desired, some strips 
or “chains” being of one tone, others of 
the oldtime ‘“hit-and-miss.”” The start of 
each chain is exactly like the start of a 
chain in wool or cotton yarn, only in place 
of the crochet hook, held in the right hand 
and drawing the strand through, the first 
finger of the right hand is itself used. 
Each loop should be well drawn down to 
make the work fine and strong and give 
durability to the finished article as a floor 
covering. It is therefore necessary, after 








ing over it suitably patterned wall paper from which the background spaces have been cut 


The one on the right makes a particularly good serving table 


each one is made, to work the previous 
one, through which it was drawn, down 
into a compact, snug knot. A very little 
practice will determine just the right de- 
gree of tightening needed for any kind of 
rag, however—they need not be tighter 
than the loops in knitting—and will sur- 
prise ‘the worker with the ease and rapid- 
ity with which the “crocheting” can be 
done. 

The chains are sewed together, wound 
either in a round form, which starts ex- 
actly at the center and builds out like a 
spiral, or in an oval form, which starts at 
the center with a loop sewed together, and 
then goes on around this by the addition 
of successive rows until the requisite size 
is reached—or the rags are all used up. 
The sewing should be done on the wrong 
side, with a strong cotton or linen thread 
of a color to show as little as may be 
against the cloth. It must be carefully 
done in order to “fit” each chain against 
its neighbor, but it is coarse work and easy 
enough to be quite within the possibilities 
for the maker of the chains, if she can 
handle a needle at all. 

It is well to begin sewing when the first 
chain has progressed far enough to make 
it possible to start, for this will show 
whether the work is tight enough or not. 
It also develops any peculiarity in the. 
“pull” of the rags, if they have any. Dif- 
ferent kinds work up differently and one 
has to learn just what to expect and what 
to allow for in every instance. Lay the 
work down flat on a table often, to see 
that it is keeping flat and neither growing 
too full nor too tight at the outer edges. 

The effect of a rug made in this way is 
not quite like any other method of work- 
ing up rags. Done carefully, the finished 
article is even and firm, with an “all-over” 
surface differing from the definite cross 
lines of woven rags quite as much as it 
does from the little arrow-like pattern 
which braided rags show. 
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mention the varieties—but ten cents in- 
vested in postage will bring you several 
good catalogues with dependable descrip- 
tions and suggestions for their use. The 
shrubs should be set out just after the first 
frosts, five or six feet apart according to 
variety and the effect desired. One of 
their great advantages is that single speci- 
mens at a very insignificant expense give 
such conspicuous and beautiful results. 
Don’t remain ignorant on this subject; the 
hardest work connected with it you will 
find to be getting out of your old rut and 
arousing energy enough to send for a 
catalogue. 


The Time to Plant Bulbs 

HE fall planted bulbs are not quite so 
much neglected. They should, how- 
ever, be much more universally used than 
they are. The cost is very little, they last 
several years, many of them almost indefi- 
nitely, require very little care, and send up 
their profusion of beautiful flowers at a 

season when they are most appreciated. 
After planting, which is done any time 
from the middle of September to the mid- 
dle of November—but the earlier the bet- 
ter as a rule—they require absolutely no 
care except to be covered over, after the 
eround freezes hard, with three to six 
inches of dry leaves or litter which 1s re- 
moved in March or April. They are not 
particular as to soil, as most of the nour- 
ishment for the first season of bloom is al- 
ready stored up in the bulb. Two things 
they do need; thorough drainage and, for 
best results, old rotten manure or bone 
dust mixed into the soil before planting, 
so that after flowering the bulbs may make 
a good growth for the following season. 
If the soil is at all wet or heavy, a handful 
of sand or sifted ashes should be placed 
under each bulb. These precautions hav- 
ing been taken, the bulbs are simply put in 


The English iris is one of the most beautiful 
of flowers and is unexcelled for cutting 





the soil, “neck” up, and covered an inch 
to four inches deep, according to size—a 
safe rule to follow is one and a half times 
their own diameter. Do not make the mis- 
take of following the old time idea of mak- 
ing cartwheels, spiral and other hideous 
designs on the front lawn. One of the 
most effective and beautiful ways of using 
them is to “naturalize” them in the lawn 
or near shrubbery. Tulips are perhaps 
the most popular of the spring blooming 
bulbs. Within recent years a wonderful 
degree of beauty as individual flowers has 
been achieved in their development. One 
of the newest types is the Darwin, and it 
is, on the whole, the strongest and best 
kind for all-round purposes; the flowers 
under proper conditions, reach a height of 
three feet. Tulips of most sorts can be 
bought at from one to three or four dollars 
per 100. The narcissi (including daffodils 
and jonquils) are hardy in any position. 
They are particularly valuable for natural- 
izing, as they multiply rapidly and do well 
even where left absolutely to themselves. 
First quality bulbs can be had at from 
one to three dollars per 100. The hya- 
cinths, which can be had in various shades 
of red, blue, white, pink, lavender, etc.. 
are especially valuable for mass effects of 
color, in beds or borders. Do not be 
tempted into making one of those crazy 
hyacinth pies on your front lawn; stick 
to one or two colors; it will be cheaper as 
well as better to use them in small groups, 
or in narrow lines for borders, where they 
will look more natural. The price ranges 
from three to eight dollars per 100 bulbs. 
Three Good Perennials 

HERE is a number of perennials also 
which should be planted now. Prob- 

ably you will glance through the list and 
decide you cannot have them all—and 
therefore cannot get any. I want to insist, 
however, that there are three you should 
try which probably have not now a place in 
your garden. The first is not a new thing, 
but one does not often see it—Lilium 
speciosum. Plant the bulbs as soon as re- 
ceived (order from a reputable seed house 
instead of depending upon the doubtful 
product of some local hardware store) and 
put in a good handful of sandy soil. Re- 
member that in any case they must have 
very good drainage. They are covered 
about four inches deep. The other two 
are irises—not the German and Japanese 
with which you are familiar and which 
probably already have a place in your gar- 
den—but the less known Spanish and Eng- 
lish tvpes. They are among the most 
beautiful of flowers, require practically no 
care, are unexcelled for cutting and are so 
cheap that anvone can afford them by the 
dozen. The Spanish irises have well been 
named the “orchids of the hardy garden,” 
and are especially graceful and beautiful, 
the colors ranging through yellow, white, 
violet and blue in the most delicate shades. 
The English iris. which is larger than the 
Spanish, blooms just after it, and they 
go well when planted together. The roots, 
which are bulbous in form and quite differ- 





Lilium speciosum, with its tall stems and 
handsome flowers, needs good drainage 


ent from those of the Japanese, can be 
had for from one to two dollars a 100. 
Among the other perennials which should 
be planted now are arabis, alyssum (saxa- 
tite) primula and larkspur (the perennial 
types), phlox, dianthus, gaillardia, peonies, 
bleeding heart (dielytra) hardy pinks, 
and others which can be found in the fall 
catalogues. 


Saving Cuttings and Vegetables 

si WO other lines of work must not be 

overlooked in all this constructive 
planning. The first is to take cuttings of 
all the plants you want to propagate for 
winter flowers or plants next spring, such 
as geraniums, heliotropes, verbenas, fuch 
sias, etc. These are rooted in moist sand 
and pe itted off in small pots when the roots 
get to be about half an inch long. It is 
much easier to root cuttings and thus get 
strong, healthy, new plants than to try to 
carry through old ones. Where this 1s 
attempted, however, remember to cut the 
plants back severely and pot them up as 
soon as possible, so that they can become 
established out-of-doors where conditions 
are more favorable than they are likely to 
be in the house. 

The other thing is the saving of all 
vegetables in the garden which may be 
of use through the winter. There is usu- 
ally a great deal of waste in this matter ; 
beets, carrots, cucumbers, tomatoes, etc., 
which might just as well be kept for part 
or all of the winter, are lost. \ good 
frost-proof cellar in which the furnace or 
heater is partitioned off, makes the best 
place for keeping all root crops, cabbages, 
etc., but it is not a necessity. Any room 
which can be kept dark and cold will do, 
and barrels or boxes of damp sphagnum 
moss will do to take the place of sand, 
which is generally used for keeping beets, 
carrots, parsnips, ovster-plant, etc., in the 

(Continued on page —) 
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vhod it, several individuals have treated 
thie ec ext } Vil e apt m itto over the door or some 
‘ 1 t val] I rn ( Ihis held ot activity holds 
any poss ties for those who consider the home as a much dif- 
tere trom t u { the material 
l¢ two previo issues of House & GARDEN short articles 
cl ihed what some have done to accomplish this impress of in 
dua ihe ext yr device ot iron or copper the use of tile 
ind cret pla jie Lin nai yimbolic hnvures, all these are ol 
ilue t iin this result \t the christening of the house would 
this not be a fit consideratior ach family surely has some par 
t la levice or embl ocalit has some legend or his 
torical fact that might be perpetuated. The suggestions that were 


to build upon; beyond that it 1s the 


ownel pecial province and delight to use his own idea 
VV till retain enoug! 1 tin id ceremo ils to place a corner 
ic and dedicate a pu building to its future uses. In some 
( we Si f the f tree |} el ited The use of 
( tunity to the dedication of the 
re | » if ( é i ita l h ( Perhaps this 
‘ ) ed iffect 1: DUT wh deprive our 
( f the extt ( it 1 aftain might give: 
T re held is a more genuine way to cele 
ti lhe famual rien nd neighbors gather together, there 


( ' ' f a dinner, then the unveiling of 
the ck e that marks the e with the character of its inmates 
Whatever mean ire taken ire] SOE hight ceremony would be 
vell to mark the nit e architect and builders’ product 

to om | unimportant as they are in 
the elve do much t ri ifterward and work 
toward eat ¢ prope eciation of the home as some 
this rate nnect the fa life, not simply a 
erg ry and wo Phi in household gods have 
' een re ed f{ { ( there not some little thing 
' yee f us wl | entire] rn sentiment can put in 


THE JOYOUS 


aww melancholy davs that the poet 
AUTUMN ‘ings of are fa 


st approaching 


There will be brown meadows and 

ft ead leaves and bold blast f driving winds. So far the 
pot right. We never could quite agree with him, however, 
ibo le sadne of the fa In our mind autumn was but the 
culmination of the grea eant of the year, the crowning glory 
Ia ( I ca ! ie delicate hues of spring 
through the brilliance of summer to the vigor of the gorgeous 
velling ile, a crescendo of magnificence with a 
fir \nd there rering, no tremulous weak 

‘ } | \\ if { ict ( ] le harve | and the electric 
thrill of No ( \ Nature like thy favorite ata ball, has 
ree era flushed chee and flash in 
with flving hair and a 
need t er retire tin mnirtorting, revivilving sleep that 

f vs the he ithos in the confusion and 
tattered decorations, but is no wasting awa Che final 

ee! ned t is to the busimess of recupera 

Nat ind the dancer turn. It is lke a 

re ving t nother rance, tor renewed conquests, 
but no thought that tl ot ul things. Who knows, 
et yintet retull ‘ ld hides sn iling recollec 
ete triumph and shining v1 ) cesses 


E.DtTORIA 





The 
scientist of course sees the essential utility of each change in sea- 


So much for the suggested similies of life and the year. 


It is not to his 
The ordinary 
mortal must find some emotional effect in all change. What it may 
be is determined entirely by where the emphasis is placed. 

It seems to us, though, that the gardener’s round of labors give 
With the first flash of the 
autumn sun he is stirred to new activities. Fall planting is due 
and he is busy again with the tasks of transplanting, sowing 
and pruning. 


son and finds no regret in an approaching autumn. 
calculating glance, however, that this is directed. 


him a right aspect on the seasons. 


He is not preparing a corpse for burial, he is giving 
the initial impulse to life, preparing his alchemist mixture to 
seethe softly and work quietly through the winter until its latent 
potentialities attain fruition in the spring. 

Again, what country boy is gloom ridden at autumn’s arrival ? 
He may have cause enough in the unpleasant prospect of taking 
up old tasks, the return to stern duties, but there is the meed of 
livelier pleasure than the swimmin’ hole or fishing offered. Is it 
not autumn’s seductive call that lures to the hunt, and drives him 
where the foxes are barking on the hillside or into the brush 
where with terrifying whirring the partridge seems driven up by 
convulsion of the earth itself? There are deer tracks, too, 
at the lake, and the noise of men and dogs in the moon-lit bog—a 


some 


It is a time of excitement when he 
must swallow hard to keep the great swelling of his heart from 
causing it to leap actually from his throat. 
Thanksgiving 


vagabond army after coons. 


Cider and apples and 

why go on with the catalogue? The fall is the time 
to be up and doing, to run with quick pulse; not a suggestion in 
It used to belong to Bacchus and 
about the wine press rose its praises. 


it of withering and weakness. 
Look at it from all sides 
and you will find no cause for long sighs at the parting year. 
alling 
vou. We speak to those who are garden lovers and urge them to 


Whatever your particular bent may be the season is now 

not for winter. 

THE ROADSIDE W* have spoken before of that 
pride in locality that might so 


GARDEN 
well be cultivated but that seems in 


some ways to be sadly neglected among us here. Village improve- 


repare for spring, 


ment societies will carefully gather the waste paper from streets, 
build fountains and plant garden plots at square and station, but 
seem entirely oblivious to the disfiguring patchwork of ugly sign- 
boards that flank the walks and abut on the entrances to the town. 
Individuals will improve and beautify within their walls or at 
their gateways, but leave the borders of the road uncared for and 
without a thought. It is much like the slovenly school boy who 
washes that part of his face that is visible and leaves grimy the 
shadowy regions behind his ears and under his jaws. If something 
might be done to awaken a sense of individual responsibuiity, it 
would be a accomplishment. The picturesque English 
hedgerows and the highway-bordering gardens that lend so much 


great 


to the charm of England’s countryside and for which it is so 
justly these are the gifts of each resident, not the result 
ofa widespread movement, 


famous, 


There is an inspiration in what Mr. Eaton has to say in this 
GARDEN that points a way toward better things, 
His rural New England, unassisted 
deauty. 
There is a powerful sermon directed toward our present attitude 


issue Of House & 
and a simple course besides. 
by man, but not hampered by him, grows in natural 
and a fine appreciation of the humble beauties of the wayside that 
With our sensibilities aroused and the de- 
\merican gar- 


points a wav for us. 


sire to create what he chooses to describe as the 


den that the Japanese would evolve were they native here, what 


wonders would result. Will you listen to his message? 
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While sketches in color are sufficient for the trained decorator, the layman 
must also see actual examples of the furniture in order to get a definite and 
adequate idéa of how the room will look when completed. 


In the Oak Room on the Second Floor of the new store of W. & J. Sloane 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, are displayed models of: the best 
furniture made in England in the reigns of James I, Charles I, Charles Il, 
James II, William and Mary, Anne. 


Many of these models are the actual handiwork of Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Century makers. Many are modern reproductions equal in style and 
finish, and superior in construction. All have marked individuality. 





W. & J. SLOANE 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, New York 
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- GUARANTEED: 
PLUMBING . 
FIXTURES 


TASS need 


2 


>. -— 7 s 
' VHE love of cleanliness should be developed in children by making 
} * cleanliness a pleasure rather than a duty. 
“Standard” Fixtures by appealing to the child's mind through 


, ¢ 


its love of the beautiful make cleanliness attractive. 


Every member 


) ) of the household feels the refining influence of “Standard” Fixtures. 


~~ - - 
Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
School, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, ete., are identified by the 
(ireen and Gold Label, with the exception 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and 


and for 


Black Label, which, while of the first 
— of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re 


Standard Sanitary ‘TDs. Co. 


New York 15 Weat Sist Stree Nashville . 
Chicago 900 S. Michigan Ave 
Philadelphia . 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. . 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St., E Boston 

Pittsburgh 106 Federal Street 
St. Louis 100 N. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 633 Walnut Street 


Louisville 


Cleveland 


Dept. 40 
315 Tenth Avenue, So 
NewOrleans,Baronne & St Joseph Sts. 
215 Coristine Bidg. 
John Hancock Bidg 
319-23 W. Main Street 
648 Huron Road,S.E. T 
Hamilton, Can. 20-28 Jackson St.,W 


quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
quality at less expense. All “Standard” 
fixtures, with care, will last a_ lifetime 
And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally 
and make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


London . . 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Merchants National Bank Building 
Washington, D.C. . Southern Bidg. 
edo, Chio 311-321 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Tex. . Front and Jores Sts 
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FROM 
EVERY OPENING 


WE’VE AMERICANIZED 


THE GOOD OLD ENGLISH CASEMENT, MAKING 
IT THE IDEAL SASH FOR YOUR NEW HOME. 
TO “SLEEPING PORCH” 
IS 100 PER CENT. WINDOW 


rHis *“*BULL-DOG”’ IS ONE OF OUR THREE 


KITCHEN 


AMERICAN ADJUSTERS 


ALL ABOUT THEM IN OUR HAND BOOK BY 
RETURN MAIL 


CASEMENT HDW. CO., 175 North State Street, Chicago 


IF YOU POSTALIZE THE 
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The Use of Nondescript Furniture 
(Continued from page 215) 
bottle green, French gray or any of the 
other colors specially favored in Colonial 
times. Chairs of estimable design and 
honest workmanship can be got from $5 
up. Oftentimes, however, really old ones 
can be picked up for a mere song from 
their possessors who would rather have 
something new in exchange. While one 
might naturally hesitate to fill a whole 
room with articles of this type, the possi- 
bilities are too great to be disregarded. 
With judgment these “wooden” aities of 
the decorator may be made to render yeo- 
man service. 
Mission furniture is too ubiquitous to be 


in any danger of falling into oblivion. 
With its angularity and chunkiness it 


marks a natural revulsion from the fantas- 
tic excesses of the mid-Victorian cabinet- 
maker. Why we should adopt a rude, 
exotic style when we already have other 
and far better native things in the wooden 
genus just previously referred to, it is 
hard to see. The mission crudities savor 
dangerously of the “burlap” architecture 
that seeks originality through “gobby” 
effects. There are places, however, where 
it is undoubtedly in keeping and may be 
used purpose and it must as- 
suredly be reckoned one of the available 
nondescript resources. It the 
merit of being inexpensive. 


to 2 OK «] 
possesses 


Associated in many people’s minds with 
Mission furniture are the craftsman pro- 
ductions, the “Will 
Bradley” shapes they so often assume. 
They frequently run into medieval and 
semi-ecclesiastical patterns, too. Handi- 
craft furniture, however, is not wedded to 
any one style, but is capable of wide vari- 
ation. Of course it is likely to be expen- 
sive, but is usually worth it. A thoroughly 
well made piece of good design is always 
a pleasure and preferable to, as well as 
more economical than, three or four infe- 
rior pieces. There is no branch of furni- 
ture-making in which the art of the crafts- 
man may not be profitably called upon. 

In the realm of built-in furniture a 
whole world of resources is opened to us. 
The articles that most readily suggest 
themselves, perhaps, are bookcases, cup- 
boards, chests, drawers and settles, but 
there is large scope for ingenuity of con- 
trivance in other directions. Built-in fur- 
niture can invariably be made in keeping 
with the other appointments of a room. 
It can be either severely plain or ornate. 
Good proportions and pleasing moldings 
may accomplish well nigh anything. The 
plainer it is, though, the better it is likely 
The color it is painted or stained 
and the hardware used on it also count for 
much. Furthermore, it is not expensive 
For the outlay involved, no kind of fur- 
nishing will yield larger or more satisfac- 
tory results. Under intelligent direction 
from the amateur decorator a capable car- 
penter can soon make what is required. 
The bill for the carpenter's time and the 
comparatively trifling cost of materials are 


possibly because of 


to be. 
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the only items to be reckoned, if one un- 
dertakes to do the painting one’s self, 
which is not seldom a wise plan to pursue. - 

Time and again some of the best and most « 2 
artistic results are achieved with this built- 
in, one might really say “home-made,” Th 0 . al S$ 

furniture. e Urient tore. 

From this partial list of available “non- 
descript” styles it may be seen that the 
field is by no means barren of resources. 
Other nondescript varieties less generally 
known, it is true, but not less attractive, 
might be added to the tale already enu- 
merated, but it will, perhaps, be more to 
the point to mention a few instances of 
the successful combination of articles of 
miscellaneous pattern. 

One drawing-room contained a number 
of heavily upholstered chairs of modern 
make, covered with slips of bold-figured 
cretonne of Chinese design, in which the 
prevailing tone of the pattern was mauve. 
A deep-cushioned settee with straight back 
and sides was covered with the same 
goods; a large armchair was covered with 
mauve velours. Besides these there were 
a satinwood Adam table. a small mahog- 
any table with block feet and_ saltire 
stretchers between the legs, a round- 














YOU CAN SHOP 

BY MAIL AT 

VANTINE’'S 
We maintain a per- 
fectly equipped mail 
order department, 
through which you 
can order by mail 
with the same assur- 
ance of satisfaction 
as though you per 
sonally purchased in 
our store. Booklets 


DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES OF 
CANTON CHAIRS 


Chair No. 18 (as 
illustrated): height 
of back, 36 inches; 
width of seat, 17 
inches; height of 
seat, 17 inches; 


weighing 8 lbs. 


arched Dutch cabinet of Spanish walnut 
with glass doors and sides, a set of tea- 
poys, a small Jacobean secretary, a cane- 


Price $5. 
Larger sizes at $6 
and $7 





descriptive of 


Ori- 


ental objects of art 
and utility mailed 
postpaid upon request 











seated and cane-backed painted and gilt 
Adam armchair with a settee to match and 
a grand piano—surely a sufficiently varied 
assortment. The walls were a_ neutral 
gray and utterly devoid of adornment save 
a beautiful old Dutch mirror with carved 
gilt frame, a remarkable Chinese painting 
on glass and, at the end of the room oppo- 
site the fireplace. a Japanese screen fast- 
ened to the wall in the manner of a tapes- 
try. The carpet was a solid deep mauve 
and at the three French windows, opening 
on the terrace, were curtains of mauve 
crépe de Chine. None of the mauves 
matched, but all harmonized and presented 
an indescribable sense of unity. All! these 
diverse objects were marshaled with con- 
summate good taste and breathed an at- 
mosphere of dignified repose and admir 
able restraint. . 

In another house what might be con- 
sidered a combination drawing and living- 
room contained a brocade-covered Louis 
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CANTON—“THE CHAIR OF COMFORT” FOR WINTER USE 


ROM the luxury-loving Far East comes this artistic creation of Oriental craftsmanship—the “Hour 

Glass” chair—suggesting in its every line fireside comfort and restful repose. Graceful in design, 

sanitary in construction and ipexpensive in price, it is the ideal chair for bedroom, sitting room, 
library or den. For years the popular studio chair of the country’s most famous artists. Woven by hand, 
without a nail in its entire construction, this chair may be placed on a highly polished floor, rug or 
carpet, without any fear of scratches or marking. Harmonizes wonderfully well with furniture of severe: 
lines, and because of its lightness may be frequently moved with only the slightest exertion. 


An interesting booklet illustrating and describing 
this unique furniture mailed postpaid upon request. 


AAVANTINE: 6-CO- 


























QOuinze chair, with white and gold frame, Boston | Broadway & 18th _ New York Philadelphia 
built-in bookcases, several mahogany tables 
of different periods and styles, a cushioned 
willow armchair, a modern upholstered 
armchair and an ultra-modern cushioned r nS a . 
divan. Here again was a heterogeneous Dip Your Shingles Before Laying 
“116 : Dipping gives absolute protection—where 
assemblage, but so skillfully disposed that : nin Ge” theme beeen ae ee 


shingles, as well as to the outer surfaces 
Whether applied by brushing or dipping. 


Dexter Brothers / 4 












the refined taste of the owner was every- 
where apparent. Across the hall in the 
dining-room was an excellent Georgian 
china cupboard built into one corner, a 
gate-legged table and chairs of Spanish 
type. 

\ bedroom in still a third house showed 


English Shingle Stains 


are better than paint. They protect the 
shingles with preservative, w aterproofing 
oils, yet retain the natural texture and 
beauty of the wood. The pure English 
ground colors cannot fade. 


Writs for stained miniature shingtes and Booklet A where water gets 











This shows you 












; oa 2 Dexter Bros, Co,, 115 Broad St., Boston through to the 

what a little care may effect. An old four- Branches: 1188 Bway, N.Y. 218 Race St. Phila under shingles 

, it __ Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating and wet rots 

poster bedstead with wagon-top canopy AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; F. H. them, Dipping 

1 . . Pl a A F McDonald, Grand Rapids; _F. T. Crowe & Co.. the shingles two 
had been painted white; beside it stood a 


Seattle, Spokane Tacoma, Wash., and Portland. thirds their 





















‘ é . ‘ ° Residence of Robert J. Collier, Esq. Ore.; Sherman Kimbal!, San Francisco; Hoff. length revents 
W illow wing chair with bright cretonne J. Russell Pope, Architect, New York schlager & Co., Honolulu; AND DEALERS, this. we 
cushions: there were also two white Wind- Se —_ 


In writing to ad t plea *ntion House anp GARDEN. 
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floors, and \ itralite, 


easy to take care of 
thoroughly clean them. 


‘ ,** 


hI gives a fins h that /ast 
floors and linoleum — is mar-pre 


heel marks nor scratches It i 


Che ges 


on ol | or new 
vof, heel 
and water-proof will not turn white, 
the finish you 


have been looking for Prove it by 


Free Floor Booklet and Sample Pan 


‘ I 


Hit 
’ tthe w 


ul aral f & it ita 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint 


and hardware dealers everywhere ddress all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc.117 Tonawanda St., 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y. In Canada, 61 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


itwalstic 


WHITE ENAMEL 


sany 






FLOOR VARNISH 


ELL your painter and architect you want “‘61’’ Floor Varnish on your 
The Long-Life White Enamel for all white effects. 
61’ Floor Varnish will give you beautiful and durable floors that are 
They need only be wiped with a damp cloth to 
ends the drudgery of constant cleaning. 


If you want a white enamel finish in your 
home to be proud of, use Vitralite, The Long- 
Life White Enamel, on wood, metal or plaster, 
inside or outside. Givesa smooth, 
porcelain-like gloss that is water-proof. 


Vitralite Booklet and Sample Panel 











































































New Style Book of Dutch Furniture 
. Arts & Crafts Furniture Style Book 
und interesting story 


“land Dutch Furniture 
Dutch Craftsmen, 





Limbert’s Arts 


Grong Revids, Charles P. Limbert Company 











sor chairs, a Hepplewhite bureau and a 
dressing table of mixed New England and 
french parentage, painted a yellowish 
gray. The wall paper had a very unob- 
trusive flowered repeat. No two pieces in 
the room were alike and hardly any two 
belonged to the same date. 
Certain guiding principles governing the 
arrangement of “nondescript” rooms may 
be suggested. In the first place, much unt- 
tving influence can be exerted by the gen- 
eral color scheme; in other words, have a 
care to the carpet, curtains and walls if 
you would avail yourself of a powerful 
factor in bonding miscellaneous things to- 
gether. Again, the harmonizing and amal- 
gamating effect of upholstery, and espe- 
cially of the flowered cretonnes, should be 
kept in mind. The quality of restraint is 
most useful and should be sedulously pre- 
served. It is well to remember, too, that 
elimination will often prove the key to a 
successful solution of a puzzling situation. 
The achievement of felicitously arrang- 
ing and combining nondescript furniture 
is always gratifying. There is a stimu- 
lating fascination about experimenting 
and solving the difficulty just as there is 
about working out a puzzle or a problem 
in mathematics. Irom what has been said 
it is abundantly evident that there is no 
excuse for awkward furnishing because 
the pieces are of miscellaneous character. 


Planning the Bulb Garden 
(Continued from page 218) 


spring; or even left to lie loose on the 
ground. It will reach through the soil un- 
der the rain and enrich it down to where 
the feeding roots are. 

Bulbous plants are different from all 
others in that they make and store away 
each season's bloom during the preceding 
season. This is the process that is going 
on when we speak of the bulb’s “ripen- 
ing; and unless it is absolutely uninter- 
rupted, no flowers can be produced during 
the succeeding year. Every bulb as it 
comes from the ground in a dormant state, 
contains next season’s flowers, every one 
of them—tiny, rudimentary embryos to be 
sure, yet nevertheless the actual blossoms. 
Bulbs that do not are immature and can- 
not bloom until they have been given time 
and opportunity, in the ground, to reach 
maturity. 

Some require longer for this than 
others, and naturally the time needed en- 
ters into the price of the bulb. “Extra 
Selected First Size Named Hyacinths,” 
for example, have been cultivated from 
four to six years in Holland—where soil 
and general conditions are ideal, hence the 
great Dutch industry of bulb culture—be- 
fore they reach the full size necessary to 
produce the finest flowers here in our gar- 
dens, consequently before they are large 
enough to bring the highest market price. 
Such bulbs are from eight to ten inches in 
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circumference. After once flowering here 
however, they are bound to take a season 
or two off, because, being fully mature 
themselves, they must go on to the next 
step in the life round and begin to repro- 
duce their kind. This reproduction is by 
means of offsets, and not until some of the 
offsets have reached early maturity can 
they in their turn blossom. 

Bulbs which are planted in the perma- 
nent garden and left untouched vear after 
. year, carry on this reproductive work all 
the time and are consequently at all times 
in all stages of growth. Therefore there 
are always offsets from the original bulb 
planted long after this has disappeared, 
which are blooming; and others from 
these which will take up the work where 
these leave off, and so on indefinitely. For 
this reason, however, it is well to lift and 
divide clumps every third or fourth year 
usually, lest they become too crowded by 
their own reproduction. 

Because the full size bulbs must have a 
season or two in which to reproduce, after 
blooming once in the garden here, it 1s 
really better to buy smaller bulbs for the 
garden; these will immediately begin pro- 
ducing offsets, even while blooming them- 
“tages and there will be no gap of a year 
in bloom. And the first year’s flowers, 
though not as remarkable in size perhaps 
as the flowers from first size bulbs, will 
ee ee ee This new pedestal lavatory —the ‘‘Valcour’’—is a 

What is true of hyacinths is true of all typical Mott product. Beauty and usefulness are ad- 
bulbs that are offered in different sizes. mirably combined 3 nN its design. 
[he largest or “first size” as the cata- 
logues give it, is the mature, healthy, prop- For the ideal lavatory no material is comparable with 
erly grown bulb; from this, different deal- M *s Vitre . Ware I ery | S lj | ) ; J: . 
ans exude dees Aine. Waaw- whe ts ott's Vitreous Ware or Imperial Solid Porcelain. 
ia Bag hameced vig rs The white, china-like surface of Mott’s Vitreous Ware and 
“wr icual this panicestna 8 ty eaMinesaccly Imperial Solid Porcelain immediately suggests perfect cleanliness 
frequently listed, and among certain lilies —the high lustre denotes a fine and hard texture, vsuring cleanli- 
two and even three sizes are usually of- ness. The material is extra heavy and imparts great strength and 
fered. The first size crocus bulb will yield durability. . , 
from six to a dozen flowers, while the sec- ; 
ond will not give more than half that num- acheter N PLL MBING *. For THe J. L. Morr Iron W ORKS 
ber—but in mass planting or naturalizing, complete information regarding bath- pole gfe stapissocmsgellal, EAE sscr achat 
this is sufficient. Practically the same dif- room or kitchen equipment, write for 


‘ee dern Plahine © on 08 FirrH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH St... NEw ens 
e ° ~ . *a° } rde A , -page 
ference will be found with the lilies. 5 page 


. ‘ . WORKS AT TRENTON, N., J. 
Aut! bye Lift hicl booklet illustrating 24 model bath- —o 

ne ” » de ‘ ; , ;  giecmme es a | 
uthorities differ on the « epth at W 11¢ 1 room interiors ranging in cost from Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San Antonio, 
bulbs should be planted, some claiming $73 to $3,000. Sent on request with Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore.), Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, O., 


‘ ° ° - eo: coal Kansas City, Salt Lake City. 
tnat deep planting Is a cause of fatlure, 4c. for postage. CAN ADA. “The Mott ¢ o., Ltd., 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que 
others that it is the one thing necessary to | 

















cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis 

















insure success. The bulb’s size has the 
most to do with it, naturally, and the near- 
est that we may come to a general rule 
seems to be to plant each under one and a 
half times its own depth of soil. That is, 
‘e distance from the top of the bulb to | |e Classie Beauty of the Formal Garden 
the surface of the ground should be one Requires experience and skill in the selection and arrangement of plants and shrubbery, for soil and 
and a half times the depth of the bulb situation, and in northern climates to secure balance and proportion in all seasons of the year. 


-_ m41.: : ae : Our expert landscape gardeners plan your place for you, and your stock is guaranteed by its choice from the -_ 
trom top to bottom. This will br Ing the est and finest collection of garden plants, trees and shrubbery in America. Write for Catalogue D and suggesti 
bottom of some bulbs from ten to fifteen 


. i . The STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS COMPANY, New Canaan, Conn. 
inches or more below the surface ot the Established 1848 
ground, but this is not too much. Certain Incorporated 1908 | 


lilies—especially Lilium Harrisii and Lili- 
im longiflorum—in addition to rooting at 
the bottom of the bulb, throw out other 
roots from their stems after these have 
f grown up from the bulb; these need earth 
of course to feed them, therefore the bulb 
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itself must be at a considerable deptn. No 
bulbous plant does as well when its roots 


e are shallow and insufficiently covered with 
eartn. 

be-We T ick Winter protection is always advisable 
although not always essential. Its purpose 
: with the hardy bulbs is to prevent thawing 
wraaitentll Bookcases after the real winter freeze has come how- 
: ever, and not to keep the bulbs from freez- 
ing; therefore it must not be put on until 
the ground is frozen hard. Four inches of 
oak leaves, held in place by branches, is 
an ideal mulch, although straw, marsh hay, 
or any autumn leaves will do. Remove 
this, bit by bit, in early spring, taking off 
the first laver by March first, and gradu- 
ally getting rhe d to the bare earth by the 
first of April. This discourages premature 
Starting of the shoots and hardens them 
gradually when they do emerge from the 

ground. 


The commonly accepted time of plant 
ing 1s October and November, although 
with bulbs that mature earlier than this 


ind are therefore offered earlier, there is 
no reason to wait. The less time they 
spend out of the ground, the better. The 
early spring-flowering bulbs may be 


planted later than any of the others, for 
the reason that it is important to hold back 
their top growth altogether the fall of 
their planting. Ordinarily top growth 
commences about six weeks after plant 
ing, the bulb up to that time being busy 
with development of its root system; 
therefore the ideal time for planting the 
2 #\ bulbs which it is desirable to have checked 
in this above-ground activity until spring, 
is six weeks before the time for frost, or 
rather freezing. This date mav easily be 
figured for any given latitude with the aid 
of a good almanac 
Always cut the flower stalks awav im 





NCE books either overcrowded limited shelf space or empty shelves mediately after the flowers have faded, 
O yawned and waited for books. When one bookcase overflowed, a new but never cut the fops or leaves trom any 
one was purchased, and its gaping shelves were gradually filled. That was bulbous plant after it has flowered, until 
before the Globe Wernicke period in bookcases. Now, books and their they have turned brown and quite dried 
shelves come together. The bookcase grows apace withthe library. This is Ip. This is the signal of ° ripening. F 
the modern way of building a library. This is the Globe-Wernicke idea. When the bulb is through with its follage 

‘Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This \ittle book lists the works of great it dispenses with it; it cannot spare one bit 
thors and gives the prices of the same in sets. The list includes the low of it a moment sooner. The leaves have 
eee near toacne’ sateen their part in the work of storing away 


next summer's flowers, quite as important 
The § Globe Wervicke Ca, Cincinnati, Ohio as that plaved by the roots, and without 


alway ‘ 2 Wabash A Washington F St., N.W 


Branch Stores ache ts Boston Federal Street Cincinnati 128-134 Fourth Ave.. I the cooperation of both, the work cannot 

be completed. It is for this reason that 

yt crocuses seldom last long when planted in 
: ‘ 


the lawn, highly danesh some recommend 
them for such a position. The very early 
utting which lawns demand does not give 




































, Have fresh the crocus bulbs time to ripen; conse- 
The Recreation of violets a Se Meie Mittin da: pecelioel: lealiine 
winter, quently their foliage is sacrinces ye TOTE 
. . 1 +1 ~ — ‘ 
Winter Gardening they are through with it, and gradually 
they starve and dwindle away. Snow 

” drops, squills and glorv-of-the-snow, all 

Sas ' I squil BS Ber y-Oe-te~ss 
ue three of which ripen and shed their leaves 
= a before the lawn mower makes its first 
round, are really the only bulbs which ars 

- 7 ° - - . . -] 
YW suitable for free hand sowing in closé¢ 
The two layers of Glass take the place of WRITE FOR THESE BOOKS : > shaven turf. 
mats and boards 4 . si , . 
\ » lay f dry, still air bet One free catalog; the other i P The full and perfect effect in the bulb 
,- fe. a ~~ ‘ : en te We garden should not be expected the first 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. —, “ : sor Massey season after planting; the secon year 
944 BE. Broadway Louisville, Ky should bring it how ever. and there should 
a iH Se AND GARDEN 
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be undiminished glory from then on for 
four or five years, or until crowding be- 
low ground begins. This crowding will 
reveal itself in diminished bloom and less 
rugged flowers—and these are the sum- 
mons from below to go dig up and divide 
and thin out. Snowdrops and all natural- 
ized bulbs, wherever they may be, may 
be left untouched for decades, to be sure, 
but even these suffer from lack of elbow 
room after awhile. 

lf the second season after planting, 
however, does not show finer returns than 
the first, if there is any falling off rather 
than a gain, then something is wrong. 
Deterioration so early as this, before 
there is a possible chance of crowding, is,a 
sign of uncongenial location or soil, or of 
unhealthy bulbs—if the previous year’s 
ripening has not been interfered with, or 
if the bulbs have not been allowed to pro- 
duce seed. The aim of all plants, always, 
is reproduction; if a bulb succeeds in its 
efforts to this end by developing seed, it 
will not—indeed it cannot, for lack of 
energy—duplicate its work by proceeding 
to store up within itself a new set of blos- 
soms for another year, as well as to make 
the young bulblets which assure reproduc- 
tion below ground. For even if its seeds 
are allowed to mature, it still will be in- 
tent upon more of its own kind—upon its 
offspring—and until assurance is made 
doub y sure, with seeds above eround and 
offsets below, it will take no heed of ever 
producing another flower. So all flower 
stalks should be cut away as soon as the 
flowers fade: it 1s an even greater advan- 
tage to the bulb if the flowers are cut in 
their prime, when they are first opened. 
This is not necessary however; one may 
be guided by preference—but it is always 
done where bulbs are grown commercially. 


Definite Directions for Fall Activ- 
ities in the Garden 


(Continued from page 209) 
practical certainty of success. Sweet peas, 
planted in a trench three to four inches 
deep, and hilled up as the plants’ growth 
advances in the spring, will yield earlier 
and better flowers than any from spring 
sown vines. And annual larkspurs, slow 
to start into growth from seed, are given 
a chance by fall sowing which otherwise 
they do not have. Sweet alyssum and the 
opium poppy endure perfectly through 
the winter and gain a month or more over 
spring seedlings; the poppies indeed will 
actually self-sow and thus, although only 
an annual, renew themselves vear after 
vear. 

Spinach, kale and corn salad are the 
vegetable garden’s summer-end possibili- 
ties; seeds of these should be scattered in 
September. The kale better for being 
touched by frost, although a mulch of 
loose straw should cover it as well as the 
other two. From under this they may be 
picked for eating during midwinter, when 
snow is upon the ground. 

The garden design which is shown is 
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A Stucco 
Uniform in Texture | 


-M Asbestos Stucco, being composed 
of gto: (which consists of ground 
asbestos rock and fibres), combined with 
Portland Cement, forms an exterior fin- 
ish which is uniform in texture. This 
stucco also possesses elasticity, which pre- 
vents chipping, cracking and crumbling. 


Residence of Mr. J. S. Stehlin, Long Beach, L. I. \ 
Covered with JI-M Asbestos Stucco, Kirby, 
Petit & Green, Architects 














di with a pl easing gray-white effect that does not tarnish or discolor with age Water or the most severe 
sal c changes do not affect it. 
can be worked in many texture effects. 

he covering capacity of J-M Asbestos Stucco is greater than that of any other exterior finish. There 
is no sand in J-M Asbestos Stucco to cause discoloration, cracking or flaking off, as in ordinary stuccos 

J-M Asbestos Stucco weighs considerably less than other stuccos, spreads more eveniy and can be 
applied at a less cost of labor. 

It is the most weather-proof and fire-proof stucco on the market, and is practically indestructible. 


Write Nearest Branch for Catalog 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
toston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
For Canada rHE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, i 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver (1230) 

















Park and Garden 


at moderate prices. Romantic styles | 


F. IRSA, LANDSCAPER 
















RLAKEA& | 


(Name stampea indelibly on every 


foot) 


























Plans 











, The man who builds a house without ——— 
= i asking about the sash-cord to be used 
is laying up trouble for himself. In- 
sist that the specifications mention 
SILVER LAKE A. Its smooth sur- 
face offers nothing on which the 
pulley can catch. Guaranteed for 
Twenty years. 


Write for Free Booklet, 
SILVER LAKE COMPARY =———— 











a specialty. 
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87 Chauncey St., ——44 
Boston, Mass. ; 
Makers _of 8 ILVER 
P.B. 1374. New York City LAKE solid braided —|{}}}H} 
The Practical Workman is lines. 








Sure to know the Reason Why 
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HE most important || 
3 considerations in buy- | 


ee 


=. ing an electric motor car are Sh 


-“</ the mechanical ones—under- hse 
=f neath, out of sight. They de- ||)" | 
{| termine efficiency, durability ys 
a | 


economy. That’s why, if all ml} 
buyers were e ngineers, 95% nae 
of the electric cars sold ~% 
would be Bakers. P| 
@ Baker comfort and beauty 
speak for themselves. is 
THE BAKER MOTOR-VEHICLE CO., Cleveland, 0. if 


Branches or dealers in principal cities. 
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Vii in a wide 
range of weaves, 


textures and designs to 
suit all styles of dec- 
oration. 


Guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast to sun and 
water even in the most 
delicate shades. 


Every bolt tagged with 
the guarantee ticket 
shown below. Insist on 
secing this tag. 


At leading stores every- 
where. Ask your dealer 
for our book, “Draping 
the Home.” 


The Orinoka Mills 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


GUARANTEE 
These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 

changes from exposure to 
the sunlight 
or from 
washing, 
the mer 
chant is hereby 
authorized to re- 
place them with new 
goods or refund the 


purchase price. 














NEW YORA 


hat 00 years 


PUGRSE LUCONPSI 
748 Leaimeton Ave. 
end 121 F. S0th St. 


Garden and Hall 
Furniture 
Guaranteed to stand any cli- 
mate 
Marbles, Terra Cotta, Stones 
ete. Vases, Benches, Sun Dial 
Terminals, Tables. Fountains 
Flower Boxes, Mantels, Stat 
es Reliefs, ete 
2948 pages of lilustrated Catalog 
I brane t ‘ sof the beat 











HARDY FERNS 
FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Send for list B 














one developed to meet the requirements 
of a man who wishes to get the most pos- 
sible into the plot which he owns, and at 

get the most out of it. A 
vegetable garden was a requisite, some 
fruit—the peach, plum and cherry are not 
to be set out until spring—and a real 
flower garden which should harmonize 
with the type of house. This is a modified 
(Colonial, not the sort that has Doric col- 
umns and should be surrounded by a five 
acre lawn, but the city Colonial, if I may 


1 


be allowed the term. 


the same time ge 


lhe flower garden has been made to 
’ |. a 
supersede the usual lawn, and the hedge 
and edging’s are to be of boxwood. This 
Is an expensive 


one who does 


species, however, and for 
not wish to spend quite so 
much money, | would suggest the substi 
tution of the small leaved privet—Ligus- 
trum amurense. This may be sheared 
quite as closely and kept as low as the box 
naturally grows, and although it is not by 
any means as elegant a hedge, its effect is 
excellent and it makes possible this treat- 
ment, which is better than any other for 
a garden before a house of this kind. 

\ turf bed for the cement slab walk 
which leads in from the street, and turf 
walks from which to reach the flowers re- 
lieve the place from any sense of conges- 
tion; and in this turf, squills are scattered 
evervwhere. Underneath the catalpa tree 
at the northeast corner of the plot snow- 
drops are naturalized; these must have 
shade above the bulbs when the heat of 
summer comes, else they will not. sur- 
vive it 

In those spaces where more than one 
kind of plant is indicated, the mixture is 
irregular, and cannot well be shown in 
plan. Such planting is a matter to be 
worked out as it is done, rather than ac 
cording to any detailed plan, the object be- 
ing to scatter two or three clumps of dif- 
ferent sizes—one of perhaps five plants, 
another of three and one of seven or 
eight, among the predominating species; 
and placing these so that they do not regu- 
larly divide the group equally, but are 
thrown into it as seeds might naturally 
fall when scattered carelessly upon the 
ground 

Shrubs: 1, Hydrangea paniculata grand- 
iflora 2, Diervilla, Eva Rathke;: 3a 
Deutsia crenata, Waterert (pink); 3. 
Deutcia, Pride of Rochester (white): 4, 
Spiraea lan Houttei; 5, Philadelphus 
Forsythia fortune; 7a, 
Ligustrum amurense, 5 feet high; 7, same, 
kept down to 18 inches. Trees: a, Catal- 
pa speciosa; b, Cornus florida. 


coronarius; 6, 


Bulbs: a, 
Scilla Sibirica (naturalized) : b, Galanthus 
Elwesit (naturalized): c, Lilinm specio 
sum; d, Narcissus poeticus; e, Jonquils; f, 
crocus Perennials: g, Phlox decussata, 
leanne d’Arc: h. Hemerocallis Thunber 
i, Delphinium hybridum (Kelwav); }. 
Phlor de ussata, Peachblow ( pink .3 k, 
Paeonia, Duchesse de Neumours (white) 
and Marie Lemoine ( white—late): 1, /ris 
Germanica, assorted colors; m, chrysan- 
themum. hardy pompoms (browns, yel- 


ws, whites). 
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THE COLOR SPECIFICATIONS FOR THIS HOUSE ARE 
Bopy—SWP Gloss Whit Tamm se—S-W French Cr 


wn Green flight 
| Roor—S-W Preservative Shingle Stain C74 


Sasn—SWP Gloss Whit 

















The whole atmosphere of this 
house is made doubly attractive 
—and kept so—by the proper use 
of Sherwin-Williams Paint—S W P 


S W Pisthe most durable and most 
economical paint that can be made. It is 
thoroughly mixed and ground in scien- 
tific proportions—pure lead, pure zinc and 
pure linseed oil, combined with the neces- 
sary driers and pigments. It spreads easily 
and covers the greatest number of square 
feet to the gallon. And it is made in 48 
colors, as well as black and white. Our new 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 
sent free on request 
will give you some decidedly valuable suggestions, 
not only on a complete decorative plan for the out- 
side of your house, but also for the general scheme 
and details of the interior. It will be of help to you 
no matter whether you are going to stain a chair. 
change the decorations of a single room or paint or 
refinish your whole house, inside and out, Itisa 
book of practical, artistic suggestions. We shall be 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


jar Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Decorative Depts. < 116 W.32d St.(opp. Gimbel’s), N.Y. City 
1101 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co 
Decorative Department, 627 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 











“MOST ARTISTIC PLACE IN NEW YORK." 












FRANCIS HOWARD 





M MT 
b A 5 W., 28th St., N.Y. City AA 

R BENCHES, NB 
LB PEDESTALS, FONTS. TI 
U l VASES, STATUARY E E 
ME GARDEN EXPERT Ls 
N S Send l5c for Booklet S 
ie See Sweet's Catalogue for = 














1912, pages 1598 and 1599 
Building 


2 0 0 Plans 


MacLagan's Suburban Homes is 
a big book of over 200 Building 
plans of Bungalow, Suburbaa end 
Country Homes, actually erected 
costing from $400 up to $10,000. 
Price 50c. The best book pub- 
lished for the home Builder. 
P. I. MacLagan, Architect, 

45 Clinten Street. - Newark, N. J. 
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The Naturalizing of a City Man 


(Continued from page 221) 





The Squire was, of course, tremen- 
dously interested. His faith in Mantell’s 
latest scheme broke down, however, when 
the nozzles finally came, and he saw the 
size of the holes. 

“Water an acre of ground through 
those pin-pricks? Never—never in the 
world! They've soaked you this time, 
Harry, all right. It’s too bad.” But he 
hung around while the unions were being 
fitted and the nozzles inserted in the holes. 

Robert and Helen went down to start 
the pump. and for a few anxious moments 
Mantell stood at the end of the line, wait- 
ing for the water. It arrived and the one 
hundred tiny columns mounted into the / 
air and broke into a fine pattering shower ONG ES 


2 
mute eure Your Telephone Horizon 


The Mantell Company broke into a 
hearty cheer. ; - , . - ~ a 

“Well, I'll be darned,” said the Squire. The horizon of vision, the circle Talking two thousand miles is an 
“What are we comin’ to next? It may | Which bounds our sight, has not everyday occurrence, while in order 


rain on the just and the unjust all right, changed. to see this distance, you would need 


but I guess the time’s come when it isn’t 





sciar to tal getty ung stew ; to mount your telescope on a platform 
ee tae te It is best observed at sea. Though | sr Iv 560 a = hi i 
an Ss-backs. ake— ake . . - . 
my hat to you, Harry.” the ships of today are larger than the PP — ’ © 
“Mantell went to bed that night, after ships of fifty years ago, you cannot , 
pear: Size gpa neaeingrin? a agrees! in see them until they come up over the As a . a Z a — 
1e moonh:e obert : € ~s having ° > > > ) - 
chien pal ry na attend i the edge of the world, fifteen or twenty Aina ease on caine be 
occasional turning of the pipe, so that they | Miles away. P . i 


could shift it onto the other half of the / : 
field the next morning) with a feeling of A generation ago the horizon of 
= pen ay a = pel speech was very limited. When your 
est problem of his new business had been , ; = 
satisfactorily solved. Never again, for grandfather was a young man, his 
his most important crops, would he have voice could be heard on a still day for 


to depend on the clouds for that most vital perhaps a mile. Even though he used 
of all requirements, water. 


The fall passed quickly. Showers came | 2 speaking trumpet, he could not be 
in time to be of some use to the field crops heard nearly so far as he could be seen. 


travels across the continent his tele- 
phone horizon travels with him, and 
wherever he may be he is always at 
the center of a great circle of telephone 
neighbors. 


What is true of one man is true of 


the whole public. In order to provide 
of corn and potatoes, but no real good ; hone hort f i encanto 
soaking rains. And the new irrigation Today all this has been changed. 4 telep One orizon for each member 
system more than paid for itself in saving The telephone has vastly extended of the nation, the Bell System has 
the crops of onions and celery, both of ; : ” : 
which sprang into new life after the first the horizon of speech. been established. 


soaking they received. 
The potatoes that they had planted to 


try out several varieties side by side did AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


not offer any very conclusive evidence at 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

the close of the season, it had been so dry; 

but the field crop from the new sort that ’ 

Mantell had grown for seed on the new Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


quarter acre lot was evidently ahead of 
anything else they had, and also carried 


away first prize at the local fair. So they PARKER, PRESTON @ Co.’Ss 
decided to keep these for their entire field 7 ART IN SHINGLE STAINS 


crop next vear, and about fifty bushels 
, ; WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 














were especially selected for seed. well 
cured, and carefully stored away in the 
innermost part of the cellar. Their early 
potatoes he did not consider good enough 
for seed, so he sent away for five barrels 
for himself and the Squire. knowing that 
they would be much cheaper then than in 
the spring, and also because he wanted to 


These Shingle Stains are famous for their artistic tone and richness 
of colors. The colors being absolutely pure, insure extreme durability. 


Absolutely free from creosote and all unpleasant odor. Made from 
pure Linseed Oil and our own Waterproof liquid combination. Sheds 
water like a duck’s back, thereby increasing life of shingles fourfold. 


Write for cabinet of artistic colors, free. Paint dealers will fill 
your: orders. 


Adamant Cement Moor Coating, Adamant Cement, Brick and Plaster 
Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains, Weatherproof Coating. 


4. . . ° a) facturers 
be sure of having them in time for start- Parker, Preston Q ce. Inc., w Paint Specialties 


ing in the greenhouse. ; cca iadicnen’ wth “Glass Gor. Branch, 501 Fifth Ave., New York NORWICH, CONN. 
In the careful record he had kept of the nice. Griggs & Hunt. Architects. 
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' 1 1 . 1 TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
tion m our salesrooms im the unhnished rood as in the earden. and as this whole 


No piece whi h cannot pa this test ; 4 ld would he ena to irrigate bv extend A 
howe to the finishing room or to the cu < ae , —_— . | t in OW a es 
, ing’ tl . stem, aecider O 


lcir present sj it was 


mparative cost and receipts of onions 
and miuscellaneous garden crops, the Ma 4 
: , , 
mion were evel it the fall price, away - 
ule id It wa not, or course a fait test. : y ) 
is the other croy id not had the benefit ; hy ©, a 
of the irrigation and onions were extrao1 | AY waa 
, eS 
linari neh bys e the ’ ) id een a : 
all one al ( the eastern part oO! {¥ 
‘ a) nvtr ry ‘ , ng I cy i doll il } 
i | ( i i ere ¢ 1 od in 
(jl il I ) ld Ca lave ose | oT } 
} f ty 
{ ‘ 1s ) ) ~ ¢ ¢ Ail!) 
| iInkKSL } X¢ ‘ ering 7 ear’s he] 
( T ( ( ( ( ( iretu to ed ‘ 
in is the id om I ! re cel WAN 
il | il tii xn) ul he a ( barn Hy) ; 
: i] Iii 
iO » i Kept tne tres ny 1 od ro! 4 
{ 
aL ii is there wa 1 practi 
il Lint that tin VO dd he Vel igen on 
} - | ' ‘ 7 4 
nous waren can Se soem is fore the new crops began to come in. | ' 
ta of unhnished na ma good furniture | , > 7 Se i = 
| rie Te © ort ; oO work Y { » - T 
Lhere uv no hiler no glue or saw-dust, no \nd there was a itd deal new Work gi] Zan : 
1 ' 1 17 1 ~~ . 3 
heavy coating ol varnish to cover bad pots : to ao t’art t the heid in Ww hic | the car®r y) Lei . ry e 
nthe wood. A\ll pieces containing flaw len and onions were had not been plowed We i> = 4 
ust be diuecarded, tor m any untinished I . al “ 4 
a an a ple a for years and was grown up to briars and (Nemaetepemmeternn : f 
piece of furniture, every flaw will plainly } a ; : 
how mall birches and, near the stream, alders. 
‘ } - : \ 
@ LEAVENS furniture is made for exh { pon examination the soll seemed as ' 
I 


@ The carefully selected woods, the hon | ret at it and clear it up at once, in time 


1 a winter crop of rve and vetches —have your dealer show you 
sppeal to the discriminating buyer who on he olowred tmdes to the spring nw corte the three popular priced grades 


id construction, must make their ff ' mit 
' 




















criteally examines lt is then optional tah ', = 
with the purcha er, whether to buy it un potator plante d close and irrigate d, and ; Cle sores > noua yusekeepers a e ore yo ~ or — al Brenlin 
: o on 1] . } te ly ‘ - 1 celery Unfilled Shades for a million and a half windows 
- hed t howhed i we d \ late cauliflowe I and eCiery Many of these ousekeepers, however, have had a need 
’ a ' heal : who | } f ’ } , ’ 1 , h + + > 
: “Os _— Coss a his double cropping would pa or the i r : 1€ burps se or another, for ones of : sueet grace 
, ~~ © . nenGes ; ; and from them has come an insistent de id fo srenili 
. irrigation and also get tne eround into tandard of quality and uniformity in those grades. 
mile reproductions of these hnishes j o. 9 Go to your dealer today and let him show you how we 
ort hi, the mencheone to ealecs | mation tor omons as soon as possipie. saestt: Snel Gide, Eee Gane hemes aaa demain. ak ieee 
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Trinidad Lake asphalt 


Trinidad Lake asphalt 


Avoid roofings that crack 
like old shoes, because — 
the oils of their pores dry 
out after short exposure 
to sun and air, and leave 
the roofing lifeless and 
leaky. Get the perma- 
nent roofing 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


The natural oils of Trini- 
dad Lake asphalt are last- 
ingly stored in it. That’s 
the difference between 
natural and artificial. 

They keep Genasco 


pliable — always ready to 
resist every condition of 
weather that attacks it. 
Put Genasco on the roof 
of all your farm buildings, 
and forget it. 
f Mineral or smooth surface. 
Several weights. In handy rolls. 
Ready to lay—and easily done 
by anyone. Ask your dealer for 
Genasco. Write us for the help- 
ful Good Roof Guide Book and 
hk sample—free. 
y, eBAS The Kant-leak Kleet, 
) ior smooth - surface 
roofings, makes 
seams watertight 
without cement, and 
prevents nail leaks. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest pr 





lucers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 








CAN BE 


8602 Kinsman Road 





A CEMENT HOUSE 


SUCCESSFULLY PAINTED AND 


WATERPROOFED 





Send for booklet illustrated in colors telling how 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





ways patient when the “business” de- 
manded every cent there was, had long 
wanted to do. 

Thanksgiving came and went again, as 
happy as before; and winter found them 
even better prepared for the long siege of 
cold weather, snow and short days. The 
greenhouse was kept full of lettuce and 
radishes ; they tried also a part of a bench 
of carnations, but the demand for them 
was too unsteady. 

They found that the new pond, made 
for their irrigation project, would also 
supply them with ice—clear, transparent, 
spring water ice, and also save them a 
two-mile trip for every load; and there 
was enough for the Squire, too. They 
also got a machine for grinding corn, cobs 
and all, at an expense of $16—of which 
the Squire of course paid half—and this 
saved a good many cold trips to the grist 
mill at Priestly, besides the expense of 
having it ground. 

Their plans for the coming year showed 
some changes. The onion acreage was to 
be increased from three-fourths to one 
and a quarter. The garden truck, except 
what they could be sure of having well 
ahead of the general supply, was cut down. 
Potatoes were to stay at four acres with 
half an acre of extra early ones. The 
poultry department did not show as big a 
per cent. profit as the year previous, al- 
though the total was greater, and it was 
decided to keep this about the same, espe- 
cially as the new apple orchard, upon 
which they had already done a good deal 
of work, would require Robert’s attention. 

In addition to the moderate degree of 
prosperity which they were beginning to 
enjoy, after two years of intelligent and 
unremitting labor, they had all enjoyed the 
best of health, and naturally the combina- 
tion made for the best of spirits. 

Their third Christmas in the country 
was, of course, the happiest. What had 
begun as a temporary retreat from the ill 
fortunes of the battle of the city had 
turned out to be the best move of their 
lives. Mantell and his wife still sat before 
the dying open fire, after the Christmas 
party had broken up and the young folks 
had gone to bed, talking over the various 
events of the last two years and plans for 
the coming ones. 

For a long while they sat in silence until 
at last Mantell, turning, gazed for a mo- 
ment into the firelit eyes of his helpmate. 

“We surely have been blessed, dear,” 
he said reverently. And drawing her head 
down to his shoulder he added, in a happy 
tone, “There surely was unbounded luck 
in Uncle Peter’s golden key.” 


Rejuvenating the Old Orchard 
(Continued from page 212) 
weeds from the orchard mowings. This 
mulch decaying supplies the tree with 
food, keeps the ground moist and brings 
up the physical condition of the soil. A 
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atalogue 
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e Our new Fall Catalogue is 
® ready for distribution. It is 
® handsomely illustrated, 
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It not only incl udes the new- 
est stvles and models in House- 
keeping Linens of every kind, 
but illustrates a very large va- & 
riety of the latest designs in § 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, @& 
for which ““The Linen Store” | 
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Mm trench and Domestic Lingerie and 
Corsets, Infants’ and Children’s 
Wear, Ladies’ Hosiery, Neckwear 
and Outer Garments. 

} i:very woman who loves Fine 

Linens, should send for a copy, 

© which will be mailed free. Ask for 
Catalogue Vo. 24. 

James McCutcheon & Co. : 
“The Linen Store’’ me 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street x 
New York 
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Northern Grown 


English Walnuts 






Now Thrive Wherever Peaches May Be Grown 
‘ ! bens Walt t ir doo yard T chard 
l t fruit trees In Northern an 
hardy English Walnuts will live 
Wa it re ira 1 w produces immens¢ 
“ - hordier thai ea wd have wit 
} erature that led nearby peach trees 
( English Walnut—-For Ornament or 
| Profit--A Tree Unmatched 
‘ t — - ara ~ i . rf b | b.. if ~ me Bee 
rrow i yt California's English Wal 
| W : : - with its smooth, light gray 
t t. mv hy ate - Lard English Walnuts Catalog 
a GLEN BRO Glenwood Nursery. Established 1866 
¢ 2014 Main St, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Samson Spot Clothes Line 








Iron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance 
Gates of all designs and for all purposes. 
Correspondence solicited: Catalogs furnished. 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 


Strong, Durable, Flexible 
Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five years, 
even when permanently exposed to the weather. 
Can be distinguished at a glance by our trade- 
mark, The Spots on the Cord. 


Send for semple. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ture—Stable Fittings. 
F. E. CARPENTER CO., 


253 Broadway - 
New York City 
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mulched orchard is a most pleasant place 
to work in. There is no mud and the few 
apples that fall are not bruised. There is 
also less labor in maintaining the mulch 
system than in cultivating. 

The application of commercial fertiliz- 
ers to many old orchards will bring re- 
markable results, especially on soils that 
are thin and worn. Fertilizers may be ap- 
plied when either the cultivation or mulch 
system is used. Study conditions to find 
what your soil requires. Then apply the 
fertilizer in liberal quantities and the re- 
turns will be in proportion. A few cents’ 
worth of fertilizer to the tree often re- 
turns the expenditure a hundred fold in 
fruit. Naturally as the fruit buds are 
formed one season and the fruit the next, 
the greatest returns cannot be expected 
until the second season, but the growtl 
and color of the foliage the same season 
the chemicals are applied will be an index 
to the success of the application. Feed 
your orchard liberally but by all means 
do not give it too much. 

It very often happens that the subsoil in 
an old orchard is naturally or has become 
very hard and in a poor condition for the 
growth of the tree. A hard-pan a foot or 
so below the surface prevents a downward 
growth of the roots. The trees easily blow 
over and drainage is poor. The trees can- 
not avail themselves of any but surface 
fertility and water, with the natural re- 
sults of small apples and poor crops when 
the tree should be in its prime. In an old 
neglected and pastured orchard this is 
especially true on clay lands. The use of 
dynamite under and around such trees 
will greatly relieve these conditions. 

our small charges of about a quarter 
stick of 40% dynamite placed equally 
about the circumference of the outer edge 
of the branches will break up the subsoil, 
when placed about three feet deep. A 
half a stick directly under the trunk will 
result in the effect of a root pruning as 
well as loosing the soil. All this break- 
ing of the old roots will result in a fresh 
growth of the root which will keep pace 
with the new top growth resulting from 
pruning. 

Kach charge of dynamite, as well as 
breaking up the subsoil, also creates as 
it were, a huge sponge of earth which 
gathers and retains moisture. This mois- 
ture dissolves and renders available the 
food material of the tree. The roots pene- 
trating this sponge draw this food-rich 
moisture and a very large amount of new 
fertility is within reach. The amount of 
water a full growing tree requires 1s enor- 
mous and to assist the tree in obtaining it 
is highly important. The small cost of 
dynamite is quickly repaid in increased 
crops. 

Dynamite is also very handy in remov- 
ing undesirable trees and stumps from an 
old orchard. <A full charge of dynamite 
not only does the work quickly and cheap- 
ly, saving hard labor and much time, but 
leaves the ground in best possible con- 
dition for planting a new tree, if this 
course is decided upon. The heavy charge 
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has loosened the soil for a considerable 
distance and the fumes are certain death 
to all fungus and insect life. All this 
gives the young tree every possible chance 
during the first and most critical vears of 
its life. 

Spraying the old orchard is an absolute 
necessity. It is in fact the keystone of suc- 
cessful orchard rejuvenation. Insects and 
disease run riot in all old orchards to-day. 
If you are not prepared to take up thor- 
oughly this phase of the work, it would 
be better not to undertake fruit growing 
for it is not possible to raise large, per fect, 
profitable fruit without it. 

If your orchard is infected with the 
prevalent San Jose scale you must spray 
with lime-sulphur mixture before the buds 
begin to swell. Lime-sulphur as a sum- 
mer spray is also replacing the standard 
Bordeaux mixture. Besides having all the 
qualities of Bordeaux it has a great tonic 
effect on the foliage. Two, three and 
sometimes four summer sprayings are 
necessary to control codling moth and 
various fungus diseases. 

\ spraying outfit for a small orchard 
need not be expensive. A small hand 
power sprayer is often all that is necessary. 
The chemicals are not expensive and their 
proper mixing and applying is not so difh- 
cult as many suppose. Your State Ex- 
periment Station, your supply dealers, and 
farm papers all stand ready to supply you 
with the detailed instruction needed. 

If often happens that a number of neigh- 
bors can combine to renew and care for 
their orchards. Machinery and tools can 
be purchased and used in common. Sup- 
plies and fertilizers bought in quantity are 
alwavs cheaper. There is always an added 
impulse to do good work when a number 
get together. Study and discussion al- 
ways bring out valuable points and sug 
gestion, as well as added enthusiasm. 

One point of the work of successful 
orcharding, that is often neglected by 
even the more careful, is proper thinning 
of the fruit when necessary. You prune, 
fertilize and spray and the chances are 
vour trees will load themselves heavily 
with fruit. It is very easy to have too 
much fruit on the tree and the result is 
that you will harvest all undersized apples. 
(ne ‘good sized apple is worth much more 
in the market than four small nubbins. On 
most trees five fruits grow where there 
should be but one. Thin your fruit by all 
means, when necessary, if you want fancy 
grades. This thinning should be done as 
early as possible. Remove first all the tm- 
perfect, then the surplus apples. The 
strange point is, that you will get as many 
bushels after proper thinning as you will 
from the unthinned tree. The larger sized 
individuals make up very quickly for the 
loss in numbers. Besides, the thinned ap- 
ples are always better colored and better 
flavored. Thinning is better for the tree 
as it doesn’t take as much life to produce 
twenty bushels of large fruit as it does 
twenty bushels of small. The result is 
that by thinning vou will have fewer “off 
vears.” Apples should be thinned to stand 
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with which it is furnished throughout 
admired as you admire this and other 





of this well-planned 
modern home is the 


organ “i.."" Doors 


If you want your house 
handsome houses, have 


it finished with Morgan Perfect Doors and Millwork. Well- 


informed architects who take pride 
specify Morgan Doors because they want to be 
judged by the Morgan Standard. 


in their creations 


** The Door Beautiful,"’ an artistic,de luxe book 
describes them in detail and offers bright, help 
ful pictorial hints on making homes more attrac 
ive. Sent free on request. If you are thinking 
of building or remodeling write for a copy today 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept . B6, Chicago 
MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN miLLWORK CO. 
Oshhosb, Wis Baltwmore, Md 

H Descriptive details of Mor- 
Architects : Descriptive details of Mor. 
Sweet's Index, pages 910 and 911 

This brand is on the top rail of 

every genuine Morgan Door 

Insist on seeing before buying. 
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Unlimited patterns 

and the many colors 

of “Tapestry” Brick make the 

selection of your outer wall one of 

the greatest delights of planning 
the new home. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


oo TRADEMARK | y ae 
Apes ‘ oH) - AQ 
x REG'D U.S. PAT OFF 


Our trade-mark is stamped on each brick. 


It is the most artistic and permanent 
building material in the world. 


Every home builder can afford ‘*Tapestry"’ 
Brick because it is really cheaper than wood. 


Write and tell us what you are planning 
to build, send architect’s elevations, and our 
Designing and Color Department will help 
you. Ask for our Free Books beautifully 
illustrated in colors. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc 
1196 Arena Bldg. New York 


Promoters and Designers of Artistic Brickwork 
Sole anufacturers of *' Tapestry’’ Briek 
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S your roof weather-tight for the 
coming Winter and Spring? Now is 


especially the time to have it gone 
over and to get the facts about Asbestos 
‘Century'’ Shingles. Every year, thou- 
sands of property owners have their 
broken-down roofs replaced with 
Asbestos “Century’’ Shingles. Write us 
for Booklet,** Roofing: A Practical Talk.”’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO.,, Factors 
Dept. C, Ambler, Pa, 


Branch Offices tn Principal 
Cities of the United States 
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PREVENTSIDUST—PRESERVES ROADS 
Tarvia Booklets on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louls. Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
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With those who know, Murray 
& Lanman’s Florida Water finds 
a hearty welcome Its use is 
always a source of extreme 
personal satisfaction. For the 
bath, a rub down, or after shav- 
ing, it has been a favorite for 
over a hundred years. 


Leading druggists sell it 
Accept no substitute ! 
Sample 
of me 


sone nF pt 


cents ngs 


Lanman & Kemp 
135 Water Street, New York 





it six inches apart on the branch and 


ever left in clusters. It seems reckless to 

low this rule but it pays. It takes work 
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The Garden Beside the Highway 


(Continued from page 225) 


desolation of the formal garden in winter 


about the roadside garden. Chere 1s, 
primarily, always the line of the road and 
the white, encompassing, free landscape. 


are, beside the cups of the wild 
carrots, the glowing berries of the bitter- 
red | of them hung athwart 

as if New England were 


Chen there 


ne b 


world, 


weet, a 


, 
tne snowy 


intent to show that it, too, can produce a 
Japanese screen; the lavender stalks of 
blackberry vines; the tawny stems of the 
willow In autumn the asters bloom 
when the frost has killed the last of the 
flowers in the formal garden, and when 
all the leaves are gone there 1s still the 
helated blossom of the witch hazel, shin- 


ing like thin gold where, a burning bush, 
it crests a bank against the western sun 
. Nature,” said 


see the rooms properly 


‘The housewive ot 


lhoreau., “wish to 
leaned and 


swept before the upholsterer 


omes and nails down his carpet of snow. 
the swamp burns along its margin with 
the scarlet berries of the black alder, or 
prinos; the leaves of the pitcher plant 


(which old Josselyn called Hollow-leaved 
Lavender) abound, and are of many col 
ors from plain green to a rich striped yel 
low, or deep red a 
It is just where the road crosses 
i swamp and is raised a little above the 
urrounding level, that one sees his road 
side garden stretching off and merging 
completely with the landscape. Above tall 
evrasses the taller stalks of the cat-o'-nine 
tails lift their brown fingers; the irises 
em the sedge, scattered like stars, not 
rows as in a man-made 


here, 


lined in formal 
garden; the brownish-red pitcher plants in 
bloom glimmer dully : or over against the 
woods, the sticky wild azalea, or meadow 
pink, masses its color and sends out all the 
long June day its incomparable perfume. 
Perhaps a dark swamp pool is pricked 
with water lilies, and tall brake or modest 
maiden-hair fringes the slope at your feet. 
Such, in one another, is the 
roadside swamp, a garden wandering with 
the leisure of still water courses away 
into the woods or fields, as much a perma- 
nence of the landscape as the sky above 
vour head or the far horizon line. 
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IS-it benches 


Chap- 


garden 


several 
erected by us on the Estate of J - 


One ol 


man, Esq., Barrytown, N. Y. Charles A 
Platt, architect 

Our models are executed in Pompeian 
stone, a product that withstands the ele- 


ments and is practically everlasting 

Send for our beautiful catalogue O, 
illustrating a large variety of benches, 
fountains, sundials, statuary and pedestals, 
mailed free on request 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone 


226 Lexington Ave., New York Factory, Astoria, L. I. 
N. Y. Selling Agents, Ricceri Florentine Terra Cotta 














APPLE TREE RENOVATION. 


Personal services, with a skilled force of men who work 

der my supervision, at prices sSatistactory to tarmers 
Write for terms 

Garrett M. Stack, Horticulturist, Still River, Conn 





FERTILIZER FOR FINE LAWNS 


ulverized Sheep Manure—Sheep's Head Brand—is nature's 
own plant food Ideal for lawns, golf courses, flower gar 
dens, potted plants Write for instructive free booklet, 
Fertile Facts,"" t 


NATURAL GUANO CO., Dept. 19 Aurora, Ill. 








The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
will send, on request, their new catalog, which describes the 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS ‘Fsss® 
and other photographic lenses. This catalog is an en- 


cyclopedia of photography. 
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No dogs can get in—yours can't get out. 


The Fence With Endurance 


fou would be entirely satisfied to pay a fair 
like this, if 
quarter of a 


wire fence 
lasting a 


price for an 
ve could 


attractive 
guarantee its 


entury 

We not only can, but will. 

Every part, both above and below ground, is 
heavily galvanized. Prevents rusting All posts 
ut driven Anchor Post posts. Will stay in 
absolute line 


Dollar for dollar we will guarantee it to out 


last any wire fence that’s made. Send for wire 

fence catalog 

We likewise make iron fencings, tennis back 
stops, tennis net posts, and so on 


Send for catalogs. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


11 CORTLANDT STREET (11th Floor), NEW YORK 








Anchor Post fence posts are braced with 
driven anchors. No digging post holes. 
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Did you ever notice a country boy on 
the face of the fields? He goes about his 
business curiously a part of Nature, it 
may be industriously gathering nuts un- 
der a brown hickory, or a tiny figure dis- 
appearing over a pasture ridge or cross- 
ing a square of stubble surrounded to the 
knees by a swarm of startled grasshop- 
pers. He fits into the landscape like a 
squirrel or a bird. So the little orange 
and gold blooms of the paint brush in the 
grass by the wayside, or the Canadian 
lilies looking up over a wall, or the banks 
of golden rod and asters laying their 
splendid colors with the curve of the road 
mile on mile, have no blight of artifice 
upon them, but, though seen, are yet un 
seen, are rather felt as a part of the peace 
and loveliness of Nature. They do not as- 
sault you with their showiness, they and 
their sisters, nor cry of their clever ar 
rangement nor whisper excitedly to the 
breeze that the house up the path cost 
$200,000. They are humble weeds at best, 
wind-sown, bird scattered, bound into a 
wild garland only by the ribbon of the 
road. They are fairest on neglected by- 
ways, and for him who still tramps the 
by-ways they are garden enough. What 
need hath he of vast estates whose ways 
lie where the mountain laurel climbs the 
hills or the purple of flowering raspberry 
and the tiny jewels of gold-thread are the 
foreground for a vista of falling brook 
and emerald vale to the blue dome of the 
Taconics? What gardened estate shall 
ever satisfy him, indeed, that does not hold 
something of the simplicity and wild 
grace and pictorial naturalness of this 
rural America, of this landscape which 
shall always be to him as the thought of 
home ? 

It was an old road out of Concord that 
Thoreau hymned, in one of his lyric pas 
sages, “The May weed looks up in my 
face there, the pale lobelia and the Canada 
snap-dragon; a little hardhack and 
meadow-sweet veep over the fence; noth 
ing more serious to obstruct the view, and 
thimble berries are the food of thought 
(before the drought), along by the walls. 
A road that passes over the height-of-land, 
between earth and heaven, separating 
those streams which flow earthward from 
those which tlow heavenward.”’ 

He did not scorn the flowers, intent on 
this high rhapsody. To him they were 
lovely and of good report. He only asked 
that they should not shut out his tran 
scendental view. Even in more earth- 
bound mood we may well ask of gardens 
that they do not shut out our view of Na 
ture, and even though they be but a screen 
against our neighbor's clothes yard that 
they seem less a horticultural display than 
a bit of spontaneous growth from the soil 
wherein they stand. The larger our gar 
ders are planned, the more feasible it be 
comes to make them truly spontaneous and 
reproductive of the landscape, or a part 
and parcel with it. And toward that 
achievement many an old New England 


roadside still points the way. 
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Funts Fine FURNITURE 


Colonial 
Reproductions 


One of the main efforts of our craftsmen = 


serreeetty 


has been to produce furniture of the pure 
Colonial style, correct in dimensions and 
proportions, and keep constantly before 
them our motto of “Flint Quality” in 
construction. 

We have a very large variety of Colonial 
Furniture Reproductions in complete suites, 
or single pieces for every room in the house 
many of them reproduced from rare, antique 
models 

Inspection of our new Fall 


adesigus 1s cordially invited 


LIS 
TRAP Geo. C. Fuint Co. 


> 


Lf 43-47 West 23" St 


—{— 


24-26 West 24"°St. 
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| Fall- The Ideal ik 
| Tree Planting shine a 


Ff some kind friend .told you of his 

success in planting trees and shrubs 

in the Fall and was thoroughly con- 
vinced of its decided advantages over 
Spring planting, wouldn't you be inclined 
to give the question enough serious 
thought to at least send to Hicks for 
full information and a catalog showing 
kinds and prices of the trees you want? 
If, however, you haven't any such helpful 
friend, then let us act as both friend and 
adviser and strongly urge you to do your 
tree and shrub planting this Fall—now 

Plant Hicks big trees if possible—big 
ones like the maple in the illustration, 
which was moved from our nurseries If 
you want smaller trees, we have them in 
all sizes, from 30 feet down to 6 inches. 
No choicer, sturdier, more carefully root 
pruned stock can be found anywhere. 

Come to our nursery if you can and 
make selections. If you can’t, you can 
depend on our handling your mail order 
in a way entirely to your satisfaction 
































Isaac 





Hicks @ Son 


“i, 
Westbury, Long Island ded 
ee ee 
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Perennials That Can Weather the 
Winter 

(Continued from page 227) 
ized on ravine banks. ) 
Monardia didyma. Oswego tea. 
Orobus superba. Bitter vetch. 
Ornithogalum pyramidalis. 
Ornithogalum umbellatum. Star of Beth- 

lehem. 

Pyretheum uliginosum. Giant daisy. 
Pyrethrum roseum., 
Platycodons in var. 
Physostegia virginica. False dragon head. 
Primula veris superba. Primrose. 
Putmonaria saccharata maculata. 
Papaver orientalis. Oriental poppy. 
Peonies. 
Polygonum cuspidatum, Giant knotweed. 
Ranuclus acris. Bachelor’s button. 
Rudbeckia nitida and triloba. 














YOUR ORCHARD 
HAVE Us INSPECT IT THIS MONTH 


ee ee 





a . ) a ae ; Spiraea aruneus. Goat's beard. 
roa ne t () er, because guided by the quality and quantity of t i reais 
t } —_ y Spiraea fillipendula. Dre yp wort, 
thie re I cro] cl V« can tive better locate any obscure troubles 
that senteriatin affected the wield Spiraea palmata. 
, S pir , 
Oftimes the start highly destructive trouble can be located in this way pi a VENUStA. . 
ae ; arr ' Statice latifolia. Great sea lavender. 
i wiven time treatmet Phere likewise, no better time to do pruning, , <li tese 
ae | , , ; Statice Gmelini. 
hate Upporting e ii Or treating and repairing cavities Styloplh liph I] Cal 1; 
tut whether you conclude to have u » any work at any time or not, our $ ylop torum ¢ ip ts um. Lalam ine poppy. 
‘ : , “a se Qn: . . 
pectior will have niormed you i the true condition of your trees, which 1S ao ul ory T oT oapwort. 
/ vha eT | nly vant ft niorime 1 on \\ ith this end in view, send for rT . ume rho a — 
x lrees—the Care They Should Have.” and let us arrange for one ricyrtis herta. oad flax. 


Thalictrum in var. Meadow rue. 

Valeriana officinalis. Garden heliotrope. 
The large flowered hybrids of the Jack- 

mani clematis, the Coccinea hybrids, /nteg- 


rifolia, and its hybrids Crispa and Viorna, 
and quite a number of the bush forms 
UNS a HI [AKER came through safely. C. paniculata were 














Keston—-822 Tremont Bidg.; Chicago—-513 Commercial Bank Bldg.: 
New Vork—s28 Fourth Ave. Bidg.: Pittshurg—908 Arroth Ride 





killed in some situations. C. /irginiana, 
FORESTERS C. fammula, and C. coccinea were killed 


roots and all. 

The garden phlox (hybrids of P. 
paniculata) and the German iris, were on 
my place in good condition where the 
plants had been established for a year or 
so, but last fall planted stock rotted. Ata 
nursery near here they lost large blocks of 
both the phlox and iris and at Lake Forest, 
five miles away, a patch of two hundred 
phlox in the garden was killed. Holly- 
hocks, Shasta daisies and Epilobium also 
succumbed. 

Many weigelas, forsythias, privets, al- 
theas, deutzias were entirely killed, but 
Deutzia lemonii proved hardy even to the 
tips, and in exposed situations. In fact, 
this is the only one of the species that is 
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reliable here. Weigela Eva Rathke 

proved the hardiest of its class. Rosa 

. ’ rugosa, of course, stood it all right, as did 
Farr’s Phloxes Are the MISS Throop the hybrids of the Russiani form of rugosa 
Flowers for the Beginner 37 East ooth Street, New York and General Jacqueminot ; but the hybrids 
prom cary July to late August the possessing “tea” blood, including Conrad 
wondrous beauty—fo next to the glort I. Meyer, were killed to the ground. Even 


te tm Wales ase the mest laveble of our native R. setigera was badly injured. 
pt yt ye ted 4 A. Tuterior Decorations SS ee ee eee ee 


ona \ll climbing roses not properly protected 


' hasaces with elit = re 


est of the hardy garden flowers Che furnishing of either simple or went to the roots, as did Lord Penzances 
MY BOOK "“FARR'S HARDY PLANTS lal het ; hes 
vives a list of the Phioxe t We . CHADOT A touses Or separate rooms hy rid sweet Driers. 
S os ws =<. r -— Ih “ planned with care and distinction in The small, short-tailed, mole-like field 
ple and ee ‘ mer tne you a , anc 
y If you are interest these hardy any desired period mouse did unusual damage. They com- 
ts ' Roeeesn afd SS . ° ? e 
jletely gutted twenty-two coldframes for 
BERTRAND H. FARR WALL PAPERS DRAPERIES . = y 


Wyomissing Nurseries 


a me, leaving about fifty forget-me-nots as 
643 F Penn St Reading, Pa. RUGS FURNITURE : - ‘ 


a nr Two frames of the poison- 
ous digitalis were eaten roots and all. 
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Unusual Hedges 

N'‘ YTHING adds more to the beauty of 

a country home than hedges, and 
their beauty is equalled only by their 
varied usefulness. To inclose_ one’s 
erounds; to cut off an ugly view of ten- 
ement or factory - to screen out-buildings ; 
to border walks and drives; to edge gar- 
den plots; these are only a few of the 
many ways in which hedges may be “their 
own excuse for being.” And _ infinite 
variety can be obtained by a little more 
planning and forethought; a little less 
sheep-like following in the footsteps of 
neighbors who are almost a unit in think- 
ing that there are only five available hedge 
plants—privet, boxwood, Norway spruce, 
althea and hydrangea. Now all of these 
make good hedges, but why be confined to 
a “pent up Utica” when there is a bound- 
less universe of growing things to select 
from? Almost every tree or shrub with 
a conspicuous blossom makes an attractive 
hedge, and when a row of evergreens is 
added for a background it is good to look 
at, winter as well as summer. 

Where ground space is not limited, a 
triple or quadruple hedge in blossora is 
something to thank the gods for. To cut 
off an ugly view, set out a row of Scotch 
pine, white pine or hemlock. Any one of 
the three will make fine large trees. 
Plant forty feet apart. Time is gained by 
setting out trees five feet in height, and if 
care is exercised in planting and caring 
for them the first year, they will do as 
well smaller trees. Dig holes about 
five feet across and three feet deep and 
fill in with good rich earth, but use no 
manure. The nurseryman has probably 
packed the roots most carefully, but soak 
them for a couple of hours in tepid water ; 
sure it isn't warm, and that the 
roots are not exposed to the air. When 
everything is ready, trim off all broken 
roots and set the everygreen so it will be 
no deeper than it was before. Spread out 
the roots carefully and with your hand 
work in the dirt so that each root has the 
earth filled in all around it. Then pour in 
three or four buckets full of water, pack 
dry earth on that, so the sun won't bake 
it. Set out two stakes, one on each side 
and far enough from the tree that the 
roots will not be touched, wrap a piece of 
cloth around the tree so the cord will not 
chafe it and tie securely to stakes so the 
windstorms can't shake the tree and break 
off the tiny rootlets when growth begins. 
If you do all that the trees will live. Then 
in the spring or fall have the trees worked 
around and bone meal or ashes scattered, 
but no manure. In subject to 
drought, protect the roots during sum- 
mer by a mulch of leaves and stones. 
There is no special virtue in stones, but 
they prevent the leaves from being blown 
away by the winds or scratched away by 
the neighbors’ chickens. 

The evergreens once planted, the back- 
ground for your hedges is complete. But 
it is only a background and lacks life and 
color. Parallel with the trees, but about 
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Bathroom 


Noiseless 


No matter 
where your 
bathroom is sit- 


uated, people in 





other rooms will 
not be embarrassed by the action of the closet if you have a 


SIWELCL CLOSET 


When properly installed with our noiseless fittings and proper size tank it can not 
be heard outside the room. The Siwelclo is the only closet and tank built with this 
one purpose in view. Yet the Siwelclo is the very latest in sanitary construction— 
deep water seal, perfect flush, etc. 

It is made like all our sanitary pottery of Trenton Potteries Company Vitreous 
China, which is so hard and compact that it is impervious all through. The glaze 
never cracks nor peels off. The beautiful lustrous surface is very easy to keep 
clean, for dirt and grease can not stick to it. 


Send for Our Booklet S- 8—‘‘Model Bathrooms of Character” 


It will give you further information and many suggestions on 
the outfitting of bathrooms to suit all homes, large and small. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U. S. A. 


Noiseless 
Siphon-Jet 













Smoky Fireplaces 


FREDERIC N.WHITLEY "22" 2"4 







for the best Dutch Bulbs 


LAST CALL cu can buy, Dea! direct 


with the Holland growers of highest grade Bulbs. 
Write for our 1912 Catalog to-day. o 


GT. van WAVEREN & KRUIJFF 
142 N. 13th St. Phila. Louis Berger,M gr 


Home Nurseries, Sassenheim, Holland. 


Made to Draw 
Payment Conditional on Success 


Contractor 
210 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




























Heating—Ventilating—Air Filtration 
FROM THE GREEN 


AP PLES HILLS OF VERMONT 


Twenty-four hours from orchard to city consumer by prepaid express 
package of sunshine and pure air from the Green Hills. 

Quality and despatch, hygiene and economy. 

We pack none but perfect apples and guarantee their arrival in that condition. 
Every apple is wrapped before it leaves the orchard and is next 
handled by the consumer. No chance for germs. 

We get more for our apples, you pay less for yours because 
there is no middleman between us. 


VARIETIES 
NODHEAD, 
Fancy Grade 84 to 116 in box 
Number One 104 to 140 in box 
LINCOLN, 
ba Grade 84 to 124 in box A cooking apple par excellence 
Number One 104 to 140 in box Number One Grade only 
Other varieties in smaller quantities, Bethel, Alexander, King, et 
Send for descriptive circular. ; , 
PRICES: Fancy Grade $3 per box, express paid to New England, Eastern New 
York and Pennsylvania, and Northern New Jersey. 
Number One Grade $2 per box, express paid to above 
Please send check with order. 


JULIAN A. DIMOCK, East Corinth, Vermont 
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FAMEUSE, 
Fancy Grade 96 to 140 in box 
Number One 112 to 160 in box 
McINTOSH, 
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Bay State 
Brick and Cement 
Coating 
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Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Incorporated 
Paint and Varnish Makers and 
Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street, 


wtuated 


Boston, Mass. 














—FALL PLANTING— 


of bulbs, shrubs, trees, ete., and fall lawn m: 
you 60°, better returna in the apr 


WIZARD 


SHEEP MANURE 
Dried and Pulverized 


No Weeds—No Waste 
Economical and Convenient 


ng if you make liberal use of 
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THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO % Inion Stock Yards, Chicage 
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ten feet in front and about that far apart 


et the flowering peach, red and white 
alternating The same cultural direc- 
tions apply to all trees and shrubs, the 


only difference being you can take chances 


vith deciduous plants that it is not well 
to take with evergreens.) About eight 
feet in front and as far apart set out white 
and purple lilacs alternating. About six 
feet in front of them and the same dis- 
tance apart plant red cydonia, yellow for 
sythia, and white spirea alternating. [or 
a low evergreen bord r, use dwarf box, 
then as a final touch plant a row of vio- 
lets and you have not only shut out the 
ugly view, you have replaced it with one 
of such surpassing beauty that for the re- 
ainder of your life, the new vear will 
begin, not on the first day of January, but 
on the da that thi variety of color and 
per fume ‘laddens your sight. hese 
elo vs naturally will leave a great 
leal icant space. Fill i with yuccas, 
ou prefer, flowers, with daffodils, 
oet narcissus, Roman hyacinth, snow 
p purp flag and Spanish iris. 
‘lant them haphazard and not too close 
ethet nd they will multiply and be as 

nanent as the shrubbe ry 
Shou this hedge re juire too much 
use the evergreen background, and 
front int a row of dogwood (those 
ite tents of spring’), setting out ten 
eet apart And dogwoods can be trans 
planted from the forest People tell you 
that they are the most difficult of all wild 
oods things to move successfully, but | 
have found them so. Once, in a mo 
( exceeding recklessness, | trans 
inted a dogwood, twelve feet in height 
ll bloom, and it lived. I never 
ive understood why it didn’t die, but it 
llowever, [I’ve never tried that 
f ( nt again The last of October, 
the first f Novembe - is, in this cli- 
ite ( North Carolina), the best time to 
int trees and shrubs. The winter rains 
ve the roots a good start, and the plant 
established before leaf growth 

( 

n lecting dogwoods get bushy ones 
feet in height, and be very care 
fy ot to injure the roots. It is almost 
ble to convince a man that the 
an important part of a tree. To 
unk and limbs are all that matter 
uperintend the job vourself \s soon 
is vi ) roots so sun and wind 
vill not dry them, and plant as soon as 
1h) ible it 4s better to have all holes 
ack ( me dav then next morning 
lig u ints and s« ut that afternoon. 
lon't keep them out of the earth any 
longer than necessary, and if well supplied 
in the matter of roots every one will live. 
ill ibbery when first planted 
to ma yranch, but do have enough re 
pect e eternal fitness of things afte 


the t trimming to let your hedge 


ever ilon crow a rding to its 
\\ vill. If vour mind ts set ona 
rorma ( re. use privet be xX Or some- 

ng like that It would be monstrous to 











Better Stenographic 
Service 


Did you ever notice that your stenog 
rapher does better work early in the day 
than she does toward night 

his is probably the reason: At the tip 
ot each finger, close to the surface, is a 
sensitive nerve terminal. 

Now, the constant pounding that is nec- 
essary to get action from the stiff, heavy 
keys of the ordinary typewriter soon tires 
her out You can overcome this daily 
3 O'Clock Fatigue” by taking advantage 

I ine 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


Che Monarch has 
construction which deg aia to the slight- 
est pressure of the fingers and makes 
possible a maximum degree of efficiency 


an exclusive type bar 


Send for Monarch Literature 


Then try the Monarch to the end that 
you may know that Monarch Merit rests 
in the machine itself, not merely in what 
we tell you about it. EASY PAYMENTS 


MONARCH DEPARTMENT 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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a 
CRETAN STONE} 


This Mantel! of the Adams Period, with its finely-chiselled 
figures in low and full relief, is typical of our many artistic 
models hand-carved in a dustless, durable, water-proof, 
fire-proof material that IS stone except that it weighs less 
and costs less. Prices to suit all purses. 


Write for shenaaetien and 
ask where to see a specimen 




















35 W.36ck St. 
NEW YORK | 
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thing like that. It would be monstrous to 
clip a lilac into a formal hedge. 

For a screen to cut off the unsightly 
backbuildings so necessary in the country, 
the hardy bamboo is unsurpassed. It is a 
beautiful feathery evergreen, growing 
from ten to fifteen feet tall, with canes 
that the bovs of the family can use for 
fishing poles. Were it not for its very 
troublesome habit of sending out long un- 
derground runners which come up in un- 
expected places, far from the parent stem, 
its use as a hedge could not be too highly 
recommended. However, a day with the 
hoe each April will make that all right. 
Its long green plumes are fine fer decorat- 
ing either churches or homes, and it grows 
so luxuriantly there is always enough and 
to spare. J ucca filamentosa makes a good 
border for the ban Soo, as anything less 
hardy would be choked by the bamboo 
roots, while the deep green of the yucca 
is a beautiful contrast to the light green of 
the other. I do not know how far north 
the bamboo is hardy, but it would be an 
easy matter to ask one’s nurseryman. In 
North Carolina it requires no protection. 
Snow and sleet do not seem to interfere 
with it at all. Once planted it takes care 
of itself 

Agnus Castus, Holy Lamb, sacred olive, 
or lavender tree, for it has as many names 
as a prince of the blood, makes a conspic- 
uously beautiful hedge as well as a fra- 
grant one, with its gray-green, lavender- 
scented leaves and its spikes of purple 
bloom. As it is loveliest in August, when 
the summer glory of bloom is on the 
wane, it deserves a welcome that so far 
has been conspicuous by its absence. A 
stately rival, and blooming about the same 
time, is the crape myrtle, both pink and 
white \ll grow about twenty feet in 
height, ordinarily, though in unusually 
favorable localities they become trees. 
The black haw or wild thorn is almost as 
fragrant as its celebrated English name- 
sake, and iar more beautiful, not only de- 
fving but actually flourishing in the heat 
of Southern suns, when the English thorn 
either dies outright or lingers in such a 
withered, faded condition that one wishes 
it would die. Farther north it succeeds 
verv well 

[If you wish fragrance, pure and sim 
ple, for the flower is an inconspicuous 
greenish white, set out a hedge of “baby’s 
breath.” [ do not know any other name 
for it. It is an old-time shrub, six feet 
tall, and blooms about the first of March. 
It remains in bloom a month, and during 
that blissful four weeks its fragrance is 
so sweet, so dainty, so elusive, that one’s 
nose becomes one’s most precious pos- 
session, and sniffing the perfumed air one’s 
most enjoyable occupation. 

\nd can any hedge be more satisfac- 
tory, either for beauty or fragrance, than 
one of white and purple lilac, alternating ? 
It is of slow growth, “seven years from 
root to flower,” they say, but think of 
what the bloom will be when it comes, and 
seven years of waiting will pass as rapid- 
ly as did Jacob’s. Lilacs are troublesome 
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The Importance of 
the Oriental Carpet 


in the Oriental mind is well shown at the annual 
festivals of Cairo and Alexandria when the new 
carpet destined to cover the sacred Kaaba is carried 
through the streets with great pomp and ceremony. 
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| For many years this idea of the supremacy of 
the Eastern carpet has greatly influenced all seekers 
after the artistic in floor-coverings and they have 
made their pilgrimages to some foreign country or fj 

Oriental bazaar. But today y 


Whittall Rugs }» 


are made expressly to satisfy this demand. They 
are made from wools imported from the Orient 

designs and colorings are copied from beautiful 
antiques—the texture is wonderfully soft and lus- 
trous—there is the same durability—splendid rugs 
fully up to the high standard of the famous originals. 


Our booklet ‘‘Oriental Art in American Rugs” 
with its illustrations and descriptions is of incal- 
culable assistance to those who need 
rugs and tells just what the name 
“Whittall’s’”” woven into the back of 
every rug ard yard of carpet, means 
\ to the purchaser. 
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A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS 


By Walter Jerrold 














In this volume appear the “sayers of good things” from the times of Johnson, Tarlton 
and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde and Gilbert. The author has given brief 
biographical settings to the sayings of the wits, with the result that the reader 
can better appreciate their humor than as though the book were but a cata- 
logue of jeux d’esprits. It is the conversational wits and humorists 
who are represented, and the book may be regarded as an anecdote 
history of the long dynasty of. the famous wits.. Illustrated. 


$2.50 net, postage 20¢. 











McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers ::  :: UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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Moons’ Shrubs solve the problem of bare house foundations and ugly 
veranda corners_Now in October is the time to plant them 





M Ive problem, but almost any other land 

that of planting an entirely new lawn, or 

nm at is shrubbery border, hedge, windbreak, or addi 

Our catal M Hardy Trees and Plants for Every Place and 

|’ these ar vs numer illustrations of results produced with 
\l 1 vill ‘ | ] vile ipon request 


H. MOON CO. 


Makefield Place, Morrisville, Pa. 


THE WILLIAM 


Philadelphia Office, Room D, 21 So. 12th St. 














THE ANGLER’S AND SPORTMAN’S GUIDE FOR 1912 


FORMERLY THE ANGLER'S GUIDE) 


The 191% editior rew mn and improved from cover to cover, and handsomely bound in 

th s the most mplete and authoritative book of the kind published. The Fish and 
(ian Law for wied } the djuide,”’ are alone worth the price of the book. But 
‘ ’ When—the best season Where—giving many virgin waters 
ind How—telling the best methods of angling used by the most successful fishermen every- 
whe ’ 

SPECIAL ARTICLES. Dry Fy Fishing. by BE. M. Gill. Tournament Casting, by R. 
Johneton Held. Surf Casting, by B. B. Rice Jersey Coast Fishing by F. B. Alexander 
l’aci Coast Fishing, by Charlies Frederick Holder. Mounting and Skinning Fish, Fish- 

r Knots ed plates showing most effective flies, together with a complete record and 
photographs of the winners in Field and Stream’s Record Game Fish Contest, giving 
weight, size, place and tackle used in taking the Record Fish caught during 1911. 

In order to give new readers an opportunity to read the list of prizes in Field and 
Streamun's Prize F ng Contest for 1912, together with stories now running each month, by 
the prize winners of 1911's contest, we are making the sullowins special offer 

Regular Price . . 
rHE ANGLE! AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE FOR 1912 $1.00 | Our Special Price 
PIELI AND rREAM, for three months a 45 


_ + 
Total value 


458 Fourth Avenue 


$i4a5/6 


FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO. NEW YORK CITY 
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on account of the numerous shoots that 
appear each spring and that must be kept 
away, but a thorough working in Febru- 
ary is generally sufficient. In the autumn 
throw manure around the roots and in 
summer keep the grass from choking the 
life out of them. Beyond that no atten 
tion is necessary. That much, however, 
must be done for all shrubs until they are 
so well grown they no longer need any 
care. 


Comparative Costs of Building and 
Building Material 
(Continued from page 204) 


complete specifications his figures may be 
gone over and verified. Of course, if the 
builder has the final drawings from the 
first he will be able to give at once an 
exact and final figure. 

If you contemplate building a home 
study your own section. What in the long 
run seems to have proven to be the best 
materials for the locality; what materials 
are used for foundation walls, exterior 
walls, roofs, porches, trim, chimneys, etc 
If one material predominates for each part, 
then there is reason why it 
was used. Probably for the sake of econ 
omy or procurability. A little thought and 
careful study in the beginning may save 
time and expense in the end. 


some vt od 





Garden Suggestions and Queries 
(Continued from page 233) 
best of condition that is possible. 

As to winter work, the coldframes will 
now be requiring more attention—cold 
nights will necessitate covering them with 
the and water should be 
given less frequently, and in the morning. 
The first crop of lettuce should be put into 
the frames about October Ist and will ma- 


glass sashes, 


ture without artificial heat: following 
crops must go into the hotbed or the 
greenhouse. Bulbs for winter bloom, such 


as narcissi, tulips, hyacinths and Spanish 
iris, should be started now, planted in flats 
and kept in a dark and cold place or cov- 
ered several inches deep with soil for the 
present, the idea being to stimulate at first 
root growth only. 

It is not too late to investigate the small 
greenhouse question. Why not build one 
this fall, attached to the house, and heated 
from the house heating system? No small 
investment that can make will give 
returns, both in pleasure and in 
actual money saving use throughout the 
winter and especially next spring. It will 
prove an addition to both house and gar- 
den that will never be regretted once you 
have realized its advantages. 


you 
oreater 
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Well Planned Interiors That Show 
Character 
(Continued from page 202) 
even desirable to open this window, espe- 
cially as it faced another window only 
three feet away in another building. 

Every inch of wall space was occupied 
by some piece of furniture. There was no 
room for a bookcase, vet books a plenty 
must be within reach. This problem was 
solved by the two high shelves running 
around the corner, from window to win- 
dow over the couch, the lines of which 
added much to the quaint charm of the 
room. 

\t night, the work was all put away, 
the settle back turned up, and the couch 
pillows and cover piled upon it, disclos- 
ing the bed with its white spread and pil- 
lows. A white and yellow washable bed- 
side rug was spread over the deep orange 
rag rug, and a dainty bedroom emerged 
from the workroom of the day. 

ELEANOR GoDWIN 


A Studio ‘ee studio living- 
Living-Room room of these 


pictures had to serve 
as workroom by day, dining-room upon 
occasion, and sleeping-room at night. An 
ample bathroom accommodated dressing- 
table and chiffonier, so that the couch bed 
was the only evidence of this necessity. 
The decorator saw that it was very 
large, high ceilinged, had fine lines, good 
woodwork of an older type painted white, 
a mantel of white painted wood sup- 
ported by fluted columns, with vellow 
brick chimney and hearth, the whole very 
charming in design. 
It will be seen at once that such a room 
could fittingly be made the setting of ex- 
treme richness and elaboration of fur- 


nishings. The other possibility was to 
treat the room with extreme simplicity 
and this was the method chosen. The 


color scheme was the first consideration. 
For the walls there was chosen a Japan- 
ese crépe paper of a slightly warm neutral 
tone, and the pictures were strictly limited 
to the two fine landscape paintings, and 
two Japanese prints—a Hakusai with its 
characteristic blue sea and yellow sky and 
distant Fujiama, and a Toyakemi figure 
in dull greens and reds. The landscapes 
were a colorful scene of boats and a gray 
Dutch village with red roofs. 

These pictures comprised all the va- 
riety of color that was permitted in the 
room. The wooden furniture was all 
dead dull black, extremely plain of line, 
and it was limited to the few necessary 
pieces, a large writing table, some straight 
high-backed chairs, a bookcase. serving- 
table and small folding dining-table. Two 
comfortable wicker arm chairs were paint- 
ed with dull gold and cushioned in blue. 
The keynote of the room and the one big 
spot of color was in the couch cover and 
cushions, ‘and one large rug covering the 
center of the room, between the couch and 
the hearth. _These were of that wonder- 
ful living’ blue obtainable only from pure 
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Quality comes first in Sargent Hardware. 
The mechanism is designed for strength and 
perfect action. The workmanship is of the 
accurate kind. that considers every detail. 





Successful architects appreciate the splendid 
selection the Sargent line affords. It includes 
the exact designs that best fit in with each 
architectural and decorative scheme. 


Shall we send you a copy of our Book of Designs ? 
We also have a special book of Colonial Designs. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard Street, New York 














( UR 1912 Autumn Garden Guide now 
ready—it’s free and a postcard will se 
cure you one. It contains a remarkable list 
of bulbs for Fall planting, with full cul- 
tural directions—also list ot seeds and 
strawberry plants, which can be planted now. 
Write today for our Garden Guide. 
It will help and enthuse you. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
SEEDSMAN 
334 West 14th Street, New York City 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Beal of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Gardeners who understand up- 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 


A_ knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes, 





250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 
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Evergreens as grown for specimens at Andorra Nurseries 


Plant for Immediate Effec 


NOT FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 





Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Spring price-list gives complete information. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES BOM HILADELPHIA, PA.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


Beautify Your Home with 
THE REAL THING Cheice Evergreens and Shrubbery 


n rds of planting and conducting business en 
j , 























‘ { po ple iron Lape Cod bay able is ft cal grade Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
|» } gre R. ses Vines Water-Lilies, Fruit lrees, 
ce on application i ' Plants, etc., at prices which defy competition 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. 
North Truro, Mass 
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MALES PAF? 


"Tis Most Fascinating these Beautiful Autumn Days! 


lis just the ideal resort to spend your belated, 
but well-earned vacation nowhere else can 
you find such perfect facilities for rest or recrea- 
tion. Now is the time to enjoy the finest of 
nehing, motonng and driving. Golf and tennis 
at their best. The ozone-laden air is Crisp and 
beaci ing the woods and fields are gloriously 
beautiful —the moonlight evenings superb. Naval 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MONTROSE NURSERIES 


Montrose, Westchester County New York 
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1 CHAMBERLIN eee 


LN Point Comfort. Va. NX MT LP. 
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SILLS 


and m litary manoevres to interest you by day 
splendid dances give added charm to the even- 
ings. Delicious Southern cooking —a magnificent 
indoor deep-sea swimming poo!— the country’s 
finest tonic and medicinal baths —all at your command at 
this great and gayest, yet homelike and hospitable hotel. 
Located nght on Hampton Roads at Fortress Monroe — 
easily and quickly accessible from all points by rail or sea. 
For further information and interesting, illustrated booklets, apply at any GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 

Tourist Bureau or Transportation Office, or FORTRESS MONROE, VA 

address me personall rea 
. 2 Oa New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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indigo. Of “bric-a-brac”’ there was abso- 
lutely none. Again it must be repeated, 
elimination was the rule and extreme sim- 
plicity the result. In the whole room there 
was only one “ornament,” and even that 
was of use now and then—a large antique 
Chinese plate, whose blue decoration car- 
ried the note of blue onto the mantel. 
\ few brass candlesticks, and brass and 
copper jars in actual use for flowers, gave 
touches of light here and there. The large 
writing-table had upon it a bronze copy 
of an antique sarcophagus, flanked by two 
tall candlesticks. The bronze box was put 
to the use (base, perhaps, wholly worthy ) 
of concealing all the little necessary im- 
pediments of a working-desk. A copper 
trav for pens, and the ever present bowl 
or jar of flowers completed its burdens, 
leaving much wide space for real use of 
the table. 

The note of the room, as has been said, 
was simplicity. There was, perhaps, a 
measure of initial sacrifice in eliminating 
all the little odds and ends, each choice 
and beautiful in itself and many valued 
for association’s sake, but the effect was 
well worth while. KATHERINE Lorp 


The One-Color A® variety is the 
Scheme spice of life, 
many people think that 
a house decorated throughout in different 
tones of one color would be a very dull 
and tedious affair. If it were done badly 
they would be quite right, and it would 
also be very ugly. When this method is 
carried out artistically and correctly it ts 
charming and restful in effect and adds 
the appearance of size to the interior of 
the house. 

The house which | take as an example 
to point my moral and adorn my tale is 
in the country, with plenty of light and 
air and surrounded by a charming garden. 
It is not an excessively large or expensive 
house, but it is comfortable and homelike 
and has an elastic hospitality about it 
which adds much to the joy of life. 

The architecture is Colonial, which gives 
the kevnote for the decorations. The hall 
is wainscoted to the height of about thirty- 
eight inches, and all the woodwork is 
painted a very light soft gray, almost 
white in fact. The wall paper is a copy 
of an old-fashioned one, gay with birds 
and peonies, and the side-curtains, over 
white muslin which is also used through- 
out the house, are a soft deep rose-colored 
taffeta edged with narrow fringe of the 
same color, and a simple gathered valance. 
The furniture is all Chippendale, and con- 
sists of a gilt mirror with a card table 
used as a console table, and two chairs 
one on each side of the table. Near the 
door is a small table for the card tray and 
pad and pencil. The rug is a plain deep 
rose-c¢ rhe rT. 

The drawing-room has a very light 
gray paper, and the woodwork is the same 
shade as the hall. The side curtains are 
lovely flowered cretonne with tones of 
pink and gray in it, chiefly pink, The 
furniture is Georgian or Colonial, and 
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some of it is covered with the cretonne, 
and some with velours of the soft deep 
rose-color, which is the foundation tone 
for the house. The floor is covered with 
a rug of this color. The room is large 
and has many centers of interest made by 
the clever arrangement of the furniture, 
and the view through the French doors 
across the well-furnished piazza to the 
garden beyond is charming. 

The dining-room has a high wainscot 
connected with the cornice at the corners 
of the room, with over-doors and a beau- 
tifully designed over-mantel. All this 
woodwork is the same soft gray-white as 
the other rooms. The wall paper is plain 
deep rose-color, and the Oriental rug has 
rose for its chief tone. One end of the 
room is entirely of windows with a broad 
shelf running the whole length, on which 

re kept pink and white flowers in white 
jars or white painted pots. The side- 
curtains are rose-colored damask. The 
furniture is Sheraton. 

The library has built-in bookcases 
around the room. The wall paper is a 
soft warm gray, the side-curtains rose 
silk rep, and the gray-stained willow fur- 
niture and window-seat cushions are cov- 
ered with rose-figured cretonne, and a big 
comfortable sofa is covered with the plain 
pink. The rug is of deep warm gray. 
There is a large “Washington” library 
table, a small block front desk, and sev- 
eral other pieces of mahogany add their 
charm to the room. 

The bedrooms deserve to be described 
in detail, but space forbids. They are 
all carried out with the idea of rose and 
light gray for their base. One has an 
old-fashioned  four-poster charmingly 
draped with old-fashioned chintz, and the 
other furniture is in keeping, a highboy, 
wing chairs, etc. Some of the rooms 
have low post beds, and some have enamel 
furniture. There is an upstairs sitting- 
or morning-room done delightfully with 
gray enameled Adam furniture. 

The details of fireplaces, ornaments, 
lighting, pictures, and lamp shades, must 
also be left out, but I end as-‘I began by 
saying that the use of one color, when used 
correctly, gives charm and distinction and 
a sense of peace to a house in which there 
is no danger of monotony. 

Lucy Arror THroop 
! Nasturtium I SUPPOSE 
Bedroom was never a red- 
haired girl who didn't 
love red and long with all her soul for a 
red dress, or at least a red room. Not 
crimson, nor terra cotta, nor old rose, but 
red, plain unblushing scarlet. Of course 
she a have it and never could and she 
would be an offense and an eyesore to all 
who entered if she even had the red room, 
but the room pictured here would come 
pretty near to satisfying her taste for the 
forbidden color, though no one would 
think of calling it a red room. 

Everyone knows that the nasturtium 
has more ways of being red than most 
flower and that it shamelessly 


there 











Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 


If you don’t see the name Yale on a padlock, you can be sure it 
isn’t a Yale Padlock. If you do see it, you can be sure that the lock 
is the most dependable padlock you can buy. Yale Padlocks are 
made in more than two hundred styles and sizes to meet every 


locking need. Each is the best for its price and purpose. 


Yale Hardware Yale Door Checks Yale Night-latches 
The period designs in Yale Yale Door Checks shut the The Yale Cylinder Night-latch 
Hardware permit of furnishing door silently, but with a firm No. 44 is a combination night- 
a house to the last detail in per- — push which never fails. They latch and dead-lock, offering in 
fect harmony with its general are made in four styles and all — the most convenient form the 


architectural treatment necessary sizes. highest security known. 


Ask for two entertaining and informing little books: 
“50 Uses for a Padlock” and “The Story of the Little Black Box” 
All Hardware Dealers sell Yale Padlocks 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 

Makers of YALE Products 
General Offices: 9 Murray Street, New York 
Exhibit Rooms : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Local Offices 
Cuicaco: 74 East Randolph Street 
San Francisco: 134 Rialto Building 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, 

















7% One of the many 
' ground plans shown 
in our booklet on 
s\ “Hardy Gardens 
Easily Made.” 


Hardy Permanent Gardens Now an Open Sesame to the Busy Man 








In our attractive booklet ‘Hardy Gardens Easily Made For The Busy Man ve have endeavored to simplif 
the making of a Garden of Perennials or Old-Fashioned Flowers by prepared plans adaptable to most tuat 
with the lowest estimates of cost that make them no longer a Utopian Drean Let us send you one and 
hours of needless worry over catalogues and surprise yourself what can tn so littl money 


THE PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. R. W. Clucas, Mer. 


Sparkill, N. Y. 
Growers of Palisades Paneiie Perennials, and Landscape Gardeners 


Visitors always welcome at our s, where they can make sele ons ym more the a th f Hardy Piant 
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Most DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTHY 
OF HOBBIES IS ONE OF OUR_> 
GLASS-ENCLOSED CJARDEN 


‘ ‘ i tit ething about t Ss growing I 
t vers in a gre use that is so diverting, so 
t ty I eT d cares are torgotten Lhere 


nature in it, th 
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Write direct to our main office 


500 Spring Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Let the (rangon be your 
Janitor for Thirty Days: 
Pay us if it Makes Goop 


| ERE is the opportunity to end your heating troubles without risking 
a cent until you are satisfied they actually are ended. If you are tired 
of under-heated or over-heated rooms, prove to your own satisfaction that 


you can have uniform heat—just as you want it—all the time. 


Automatic Thermostat 
Heat Regulator 


will end your daily grind of trips up and down stairs to change drafts and dampers in an effort to keep the 
furnace regulated Ihe 


**The Janitor that 


never Sleeps 





Crandon’’ consists of a small mechanical thermometer, which is placed in the living 


room and connected by wire with a simple device over the furnace, which automatically regulates the draft and 


check dampers if the heat in the living room varies one degree from the desired temperature. Regulates hot- 


air, hot-water and steam-heating systems Pays for itself in coal saved 


So simple that anyone can install it. 
Write for tull details of trial offer, and copy of our booklet “Automatic 


Comfort Name your heater-man or plumber, if possible 


CRANDON MANUFACTURING CO., 11 Bridge St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








flaunts its red blossoms in direct juxta- 
position to every other color and success- 
fully carries off combinations that sound 
impossible. 

The designs for this nasturtium room 
were made after careful study of a nas- 
turtium patch in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the vegetable garden. The first room 
decorated was a small workroom or stu- 
dio. The woodwork was painted green, 
the slightly bluish green of the nasturtium 
leaf, though rather grayer than the leaf 
in nature. The walls, deep cream in tone, 
were then stenciled with the garlands ot 
the flowers, yellow, tawny and red in all 
the variations of those colors, but so skill- 
fully mingled that the glowing reds had 
due prominence. The snuff-colored hang- 
ings for the cupboard and the couch cover 
were stenciled with a more conventional- 
ized flower in the same colors, while the 
window hangings of the same snuff color 
were of plain material deeply ribbed in. 
Weave chairs of tawny brown willow 
completed the furnishings. 

The bedroom in white woodwork and 
faint yellow walls, also carries out the 
red and yellow nasturtium idea, which is 
again stenciled on the heavy dimity 
counterpane and bolster cover of the ma- 
hogany four-poster. 

A good deal else than the red enters 
into these two color schemes, but while 
the vellows and tawny browns make a 
proper background for the red-haired girl, 
who, by the way, usually wears some 
shade of brown or tan, still the soul satis- 
fying glowing spots of red fill and please 
the expectant eye. [ISABEL SHEPHERD 


T is in their own 
homes that dec- 
orators work with 
freest hand, and conseoguently with most 
satisfying results. This is well illustrated 
in the living-room of one of the foremost 
decorators. 

The ceiling of this spacious room is 12 
feet in height and its floor dimensions 
are 13 feet by 25 feet. The room has an 
entrance door and a doorway into the 
dining-room, which is an important dec- 
orative feature of the room. It was taken 
from a very old church near Florence, its 
beautiful carvings almost hidden under 
repeated coats of crudely colored paint in 
combinations with streaks of vivid gilt. 
Properly restored and traced with dim 
antique gold the full beauty of the door 
way was revealed. When in place this 
gave the keynote for the scheme of treat- 
ment of this room. 

“We found the place that seemed ap- 
pointed for it,” the decorator said, ‘and 
built the partition about it.” 

There were originally two commonplace 
bay windows across the front of the room, 
which with the entrance door seemed out 
of touch with the golden doorway. As 
the furniture to be used in the studio was 
chiefly of old oak and Italian walnut it 
was decided to make the trim of the room 
show the same richly dark tone. 

\ sort of box frame with a cornice made 


A Decorator's Own 
Living-room 
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from this wood was set over the original 
frame of the door and ornamented with 
dim antique fold, as the photograph shows. 
The window-frames were fitted in the 
same way, except that each bay was di- 
vided into three sections, giving the effect 
of a triple window. As the walls and ceil- 
ing had been covered in a heavy canvas 
painted stone color, the effect of windows 
deep set in a stone wall was secured. 
The monk’s table which holds the cen- 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


(Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Bulletin 95,) 





issued June 30, 1911, says of 


a 
ter of the room, the carved trousseau 66 
chest, the high-backed oaken seats, the A S S | ID | N (5 ] l 
quaintly interesting lighting fixtures are 


all Italian, while the terra cotta pedestal 


is French, and the seats came from a 16th 

century church near Paris. It is a su- Pp R A | l ! ) 
preme charm of this room, fitted as it is ' 

with rare antiques, that it speaks clearly 


of comfort and invites one to lounge and K A R i | l 
rest in it even after its interesting fea- 


tures have been studied and enjoyed. In | 


its colorful beauty it is restful, though 
as exquisitely varied as a fine stained- B K F () R KE I ! 
glass cathedral window. The dull, soft 
b ‘Ss and greens i reds < ivor 7 
lues and greens, dim reds and ivory of D .) C YS 99 SSR ee 
A (: . S. Government 
” I 


the Oriental rugs are subtly complemented é 
by the green damask couch. In old red 
hangings the tarnished gold and softly sulletin 95. 
glowing tints of draperies and cushions 
fashioned from ecclesiastical vestments 
and embroideries. No single color note of 
the room is sharp or. accentuated—all is 
toned and mellowed. Every piece of Pa- 
rian marble, terra cotta, bronze or silver | Git tliat itaiailen Siie 


is intrinsically beautiful and much of it is | the wood) of a piece of Cyteuns Siding | 
| 


Same report says “CYPRESS shows paint well and holds it for many vears, but lasts a long time without it.’ 


(You know the conservatism of Government Reports.) 


CYPRESS SIDING SOUND AS 
A DOLLAR after withstanding 
turned to some practical service aS W ell. taken from St. Charles College, La., 
\s flower holders, light supports, shades. duly attested in writing by the presi 
1 . den r¢ *r Maring sui 1819 — 
and book rests, they play their part. SR a ee, ee 
- ie es ee Torn down 1910. NOT A TRACE OF 
MARGARET GREENLEAI ROT. Note that the lower or exposed 
edge, originally the thicker, has be- 
The Kitchen iphone shee come the thinner by the simple | 


. erosion of nearly a century of rains. | | 
(Complete generally like L 


| 

| 

the tempests of a century and willing 
to startagain! 91 YEARS ““ONTHE 
} JOB,” WITHOUT EVEN PAINTING, 
| on achurch in use till the day it was 
| razed to make room for a larger 
| building,and the CYPRESS LUMBER 
| COMPOSING IT THEN USED AT 


ONCE to erect a new gymnasium! 








to know about other 


doen ae amg’ teens here de" || THERE’S INVESTMENT VALUE WORTH WHILE! 





prac- 
tical utility to lighten labor and increase 
the efficiency of the culinary realm. One, 
the kitchen of a large city house, is in the 
basement owing to the exigency of limited 


WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OF FICIAL GOVT. REPORT as quoted above. (Sent FREE PROMPTLY on request.) 





“WOOD THAT WILL STAND THE GREENHOUSE. TEST 


ground space. The light, however, is | WILL STAND ANYTHING.” ASK FOR VOL.THREE ALSO—FULL OF VITAL FACTS. 
POO! l. When planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just remember—*With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 


\\ nere 1 1s pe ssible and it can nearly Let our “ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


always be made so—ample light should | SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
fall on the range from a window ‘at the 1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
left-hand side and on the sink from a win- INSIST ON CYPPESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


dow at the left or else directly back of it. 
It is well, as in the illustration, to have 
gas or electric fixtures over range and 
sink so that the cook may not stand in her 


own light, as she is apt to do when the fix- A NEW NAPOLEON BOOK 


tures are some distance away and_ back 


mg yar also be seen in the kitchen of The Crime of 1812 








one illustration that there are two sinks, By Eugene Labauni 

one beside the coal range and the other A graphic and stirring narrative of Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812, by a 
just beyond the gas stove. For obvious lieutenant-colonel in the French army who writes as an eye-witness. Labaume 
reasons the sink should alwavs be as near went through the campaign from first to last, and his book describes one of the 


greatest disasters that has ever befallen a powerful nation. The awful scenes of 


the range as p ssible ; it improves neither the burning of Moscow, Napoleon’s retreat from that city, and many other intense 

















the cook’s temper nor coc Ikery to be trudg- incidents are related with faithful attention to detail and human interest, It is 
ine back and forth the width of the a startling indictment of the ambition of the General who is called great 

kitchen in constant procession between Illustrated. $2.75 net; postage 15c. 

sink and range carrying heavy pots full McBride, Nast & Co.. Publishers, Union Sq., New York City 
of water or vegetables. Where large and 
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DREER’S 


Giant Trumpet 


Daffodils 


‘There are no hardy bulbs which 
have more points of merit than 
the Narcissus or Daffodils; 
perfectly hardy, growing and 
doing well either indoors or out in the garden, 
all positions seem to suit them. 


t ’ pring Wi atc | 
1 each of the 14 sorts for $1.00 by mail 
4 ** ** ** 14 *e rT) $2.25 rd rT) 
6 rd rd ad 14 ed e $4.00 iT) Tr) 


~*~ ? eT | ect " r tive 
) ( er Daffor Spring-flowerit 
nting, all illustrated 


ee 1 the asking 


| | ribs | \ Catalogu Free for the : g 
 E HENRY A. DREER “{Srne.sr 



























Wh \n example of an actual experiment in applied Socialism 
ere nder ideal condition and the wavy it worked out. It 
told how a colony of Australian Socialists settled a tract 

of land in Paraguay The account of the absolute failure 


: 7 
Socialism of the whole movement until Socialistic government was 
tbandoned, and its subsequent recovery makes a timely and 


ibsorbing book. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net; postage 12c. 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers 
Union Square New York City 
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LET GOOD MEN GO If 


are 


WE NEVER 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
223 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 
oF N ¥ ach | 
‘ \ XN } ksR 
M 
Representatives Available 
Everywhere 





elaborate dinners have frequently to be 
prepared a second sink is a great con- 
venience if not a necessity. 

\nother commendable feature is the 
hood that extends not oniy over both 
ranges, but over the sinks also so that all 
steam as well as the smell of the cooking 
is drawn up the flue so that the ‘walls 
never become clammy with condensed 
Vapor. The edge of the hood is a sood 
place for the attachment of lighting fix- 
tures 

The low zinc-covered table built around 
three sides of the dumbwarter shaft, one 
corner of which can just be seen at the 
elge of the cut, is a great convenience. 
It is near the range, is low enough to set 
pots and kettles on with comfort and 1s 
plenty large enough without any crowd 
ing to hold all the dishes and platters that 
could ever be needed while the viands are 
transferred to them from the cooking 
utensils, The zine top has slight raised 
rim so that in case of a spill it can be 
mopped up clean without messing things 
up. It is also a convenient height for 
the preparation of meats or vegetables be 
fore cooking. 

Meneath this table, on a low platform 
a couple of inches above the tloor, are ar 
ranged the saucepans and kettles, just 
where the cook can reach them with the 
least trouble. It is a great thing—and this 
point cannot be too strongly emphasized 
to have the utensils handy. Junctions of 
walls and floors, as in this kitchen, should 
be curved so that there are no corners 
where dirt can collect and be overlooked. 
Kitchen clocks are a necessary adjunct 
and ought to be kept rigorously accurate. 


CosteN Firz-Girron 





Winter Mushrooms on Shelves 


D> raising mushrooms for home use, it 
: is surprising how many can be grown 
on a very small piece of ground. If one 
has no intention of growing them for 
profit, the usual commercial size beds are 
out of all proportion to the needs. Most 
beginners make the mistake of attempt- 
ing to cultivate beds which are unneces 
sarily large, and as a result they have a 
great surplus of the edible growths. and 
either have to waste or dispose of them in 
other ways. One enthusiastic grower 
raised on a bed twenty by fifteen feet so 
many mushrooms that it became a painful 
duty of the whole family to eat them every 
day until they were so tired of mush 
rooms that they have never raised an 
since. One would not like to have peas 
or even strawberries served up three times 
a day week in and week out. We get 
tired of even peaches and cream if served 
too often. 

lt was partly as a result of such a pre- 
vious experience that we decided to raise 
mushrooms on shelves in the cellar where 


they would take up little space and at the 
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same time provide just enough of the deli- 
cacies through the winter to make them 
always tempting. Some object to raising 
mushrooms in the cellar on account of the 
odor of the beds, but this objection can 
be easily overcome with a little planning 
and carefulness. (Of course if we convert 
half the cellar into a mushroom bed no 
amount of carefulness will prevent the 
odor of the fermenting manure from con- 
taminating the air. 

















THE 


TEL-ELECTRIC 
PIANO PLAYER 


is the one instrument 





into which the music 
lover can put his own 

In one corner of the cellar far removed 
from the vegetable bins and _= storage 
rooms, a cheap wooden partition was put 
up, inclosing a space 10 by 10 feet. A 
door of cheap pine stuff was attached to 
the entrance so that the inclosure could be 
completely shut off from the rest of the 
cellar. The corner was chosen because of 
a cellar window which opened directly 
outdoors to give light and ventilation. The 
inside of the partition was made almost 
windproof by tacking ordinary tar or 
builders’ paper in lengthwise strips across 
the boards, using nails with big tin wash- 
ers. When the whole of the partition was 
thus covered with the paper from the floor 
to the ceiling, the shelves were put in po 
sition. 


musical personality, his 
own individuality — of 
expression. It is not only 
superior mechanically to 


any other player, but 








infinitely more artistic 
musically. 


—“y eo a > 


—_—_ 5 
The Charm of Personally 


: + = 
Producing Music 
Tis Expression Devices of the Tel-Electric Player are so surpris- 


ingly simple that they enable one to mirror his every mood. No 

other player produces such delightfully artistic results. It permits 
you to interpret perfectly world-famous compositions with all the original 
feeling and all the various shades and depths of expression that were 
intended by the composer. Consider these exclusive features of this 
radically different but infinitely superior player: 


The ceiling of the cellar was seven feet 
from the floor. This gave sufficient space 
for a tier of three shelves, each spaced one 
foot and eight inches apart. The shelves 
ran the full length of the room, but were 
only five feet deep. This left a space in 
front of three feet in which to work and 
get at the shelves. It would admit a chair 
or step ladder to climb on to reach the 
top shelf. 

























Ordinary second-hand boards were used 
for the shelves. Some of them were so full 
of knot holes and crevices that pieces of 
old tin had to be laid on top to cover them. 
In the center of the tier of shelves up 
right pieces of wood were placed to sup- 
port them when loaded. In front of the 
shelves strips of boards ten inches wide 
were nailed to keep the manure and dirt 
from falling out in front. 

With the room partitioned off from the 
rest of the cellar, and the shelves put up 
in position, work of preparing the beds 





It requires no pumping; it can be attached to any piano; but does 
not obstruct the keyboard, which is always free for hand-playing; 
uses indestructible music rolls which are wholly unaffected by 
changes of weather or by dampness. Any piano with a Tel- 
Electric attached costs less than a player piano of the same grade. 





If you cannot call at one of our stores or agencies and learn for yourself 
the proof of our claims for this marvelous instrument, send for our inter- 
esting illustrated catalog, mailed free on request. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY 


299 Fifth Avenue, New York City aa 


Agencies in all 





awe DP Seren etr Tee 


Branch Office 














. . 7 : CHICAGO the L Citi 
for winter began. These were made in a 
the usual way. Twelve inches of good — ra 
fresh horse manure were put on _ the * — 
shelves, and this was packed down until —- 
it occupied a laver only nine inches in = 
depth. The mushroom spawn was then 
inserted two inches deep in this, and then ; 
covered with one-and-one-half inches of a 
seal widens Galak YOUR SOIL NEEDS HUMUS THIS FALL 

Fach shelf was made : stains bed HUMUS IS THE LIFE OF THE SOIL 

ach shelf was made a separate bed. ' 
Thee ye Ps Bae | Of the 10 elements needed for plant growth all are found in Humus. It contains as much nitrogen as ordi- 
here was a space of eight inches between Pipe 
Sp te i the 1 : i nary ground bone and more than sheep manure at one-third tne cost. 
the f the bed an boar : 
var staked ee ee ene eae REPARED AtreHano Humus contains STIMULANT BUT PRODUCES LASTING FERTILITY 
of the bed above. his space was just no waste; supplies soil humus; absorbs An organic fertilizer in concentrated form, 
sufficient to provide ventilation and the and gives up volumes of moisture to with none of the disadvantages of weed seeds 
necessary amount of light. Each bed was the plant; carries a progressively > the = stench. 

‘” ~ . . 2 a < “oO - - F Ss OT ¢& “nem ‘or LAWNS, PARKS AND COUNTRY ESTATES II 

ten feet long and five wide, giving fifty plant. It ¢ mbine l the virtues of a ch¢ 

Pg Eg fa MEI EE a Ae ical fertilizer and organic manure in one. It {5 IDEAL. 
square Teet, but as there were three shelves is without objectionable odor. It improves The use of Humus may be safely advocated 
the beds really had a surface area of 150 the mechanical condition of the soil. It has wherever lasting fertility is required, whether 
feet. The room’s capacity for mushroom the further advantage over chemical fertili in the open field or in the greenhous« 
erowineg was thus tripled. zers in that it DOES NOT ACT MERELY AS A WRITE FOR THE “HUMUS BOOK” 
as Wh : tee ’ 1 1 to thi - THE ALPHANO HUMUS CO., 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 

ie tne door Was ciose O this roo 
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. Liere Va absolutely no odor penetrating 
HARDY LILIES to an otnet part of tne cellar In tact, it 
was so tight that it was found necessary 
to secure a method of ventilation. The 
lecrhie ’ ’ +} 1 do OD me l 
Native Lilies--Ready for Immediate Delivery wht trom the one window pening into 
‘ , Dos 100 the room was rather too strong tot eood 
s a af avurn . 
work, and this was modified by covering it 
: $1.25 $9.00 ' ' | ) 
Superbun f ix t with an Id linen window shade By 
_ ee ae means of this the light could be regulated 
. ,. pe ame to suit any condition, In the early part 
" . ! of the season the ventilation could be 
gre 1.50 10,00 secured by opening the window, but as the 
Madonna Lily ' ’ | . 
cold weather approached this was found 
1.50 10.00 inconvenient and impracticable 
} 2.50 15.00 ’ ] 
rhis is the way we ventilated the place 
Japanese Lilles--Ready in November ; , ; 
Auratum Mande \ short piece of iron piping tour inches in 
ry ~ — liametet | fror ld build- 
Li diameter was obtained trom an old pull 
“ ee 2.88 ing. It had been used as the ventilating 
! 2.25 15.00 nine fe he sewer cc ‘ S ‘re e 
+r pipe tor the sewer « min tion Chere wa 
Longifiorum, | ' one elbow turn to this. The pipe was 
lowe run through the upper part of the window The artistic character of the designs, 
' 1.00 7.00 , . oh age ae ; . 
, 150 12.00 ash and fastened there. The lower part the quality oe + ypnet He tae waee 
- :, ‘ ' : > st: , rork ship make 
Bp. ‘ " with the elbow turned downward was at and the sta yility of wor mansh A 
: White. | ry “solar | ‘ddl W illowcraft Furniture in great demanc 
Album. | Whit tached to the ceiling in about the middle for use in WINTER as well as summer 
, 3-68 ges ot the room Thus all the stale air could homes. The genuine bears the trade 
2.5 , . ; ‘ aah. een annie, t se 
Melpomer ' ! escape through this pipe. QOutside air was mark “Willowcraft. sag — C7 
' re ie, nor so good. ‘ree style book 
" 1.00 8.00 admitted in the day time by opening the + penne 6c ra 5 . sh ae e. , ‘ 
, 2.00 14.00 of over 160 designs shows the correct 
Rubrum or Reseem. | window a trifle, and at night time the ven treatment in Willow Furniture. 
’ ’ 1.50 10.00 ’ . a ove ¢ . : 
. see ieee tilating pipe was plugged up ‘0 that the THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Catalog of beat Bulbs for Fall Planting free on request outside chill would not injure the plants. Box C, North Cambridge, Mass. 
When tl ee ee was planted 
a small oil stove wi ghted and placed in AIREDALE TERRIERS 
+] ; : The best all ‘round dog and companion 
tiie room tor a ea ot hours a dav. Our Terriers are blue ribbon winners at 


New York, Boston, Pittaburg, Chicago. 
Kansas City and other large shows 
Puppies for Sale, $25 and Up. 
Champion Red Raven at Stud. 
Fee $25. The greatest living sire. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet f or stamp 


ELMHURST FARM KENNELS 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


Sufficient heat was generated in this way 

last for the whole twenty-four hours, 
except on very cold days or nights. While 
not very much of the heat from the rest of 
the cellar reached the corner room, it still 


50 Barclay Street New York City 














kept the partition and surroundings warm. 


The next tep { “ut hole a f A Beautiful Illustrated Beoklet, 
ccna eats: Mi Rallies e ge sige SUN “WHERE SUN DIALS ARE 
quare in the partition near the floor on MADE,” 


, sent upon request. 
the side the furnace was located. This DIALS Estimates furnished. 


hole was trapped oft by a door on hinges Any Latitude isk for B tN 
that could be raised or dropped at will. | | & B. MEYROWITZ, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 


} cr] he 1 . : 
Chis brought the outside warm cellar air Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


into the room without permitting any of 
] } 


BOTHERED 
WITH SCALE? 




















; 


he odors to be carried back. The warm 


air being admitted near the floor circulated ) 
around among the mushroom beds, and (Lt74 pis 


: — finally found its way out through the ven 
BG. PRATT CO., 50 Church Street, New York City 


ce“ sees 8 and Bulbs 

















hese were almost ideal conditions for 
mushrooms, and at the same time all the ————_ | WwW! are rather 
rl ordinary objections to raising them in the i ee proud of our 
WAY cellar were removed. All the dirt and lit yy $} Bulb Catalog this year. 
ter were shut off into this one section of We In addition to a care- 
the cellar, and even the disagreeable odors fully considered assort- 
4 em were imprisoned and allowed to escape ry || mentof imported bulbs 
OMTERY only through the ventilating pipe. [re \ ee | for your early garden, 
quently in ordinary weather sufficient heat a we have a special offer 
PD EAUTI FUL Plants de came into the room from the cellar to keep ‘ which will interest you. 


ots the temperature of the beds about right . : . 
ee Galloway <A S When you get the bovk look inside 


ombine Strength without lighting the oil stove the front cover for the “special offer. 


bility wet Artistic Qual When watered the beds absorbed most It is a most unusual one and its accept- 
les that will add Charm P ot 


















' _ YY sre haa Me ' } . . ‘ 
Your Garden &Home of the moisture, but some of it was bound ance will not only save quite a little 
Reasonable Cost. to trickle through the shelves. The ques money on your bulb purchases, but 
ts, Boxes.’ Vases Sun bine f Ile aa ot 1, . uld < - x ; 
Benches and: — tion of collecting this so that it would not insure you a very charming garden in 


ttractive pieces are accumulate in the room and cause un the early spring. 


Bren ino ur Catalogue pleasant odors w solved in this 1 ' 

: _. 4 PuCASATT Waals ver In till Wa\ 4 pad cord brine ti ;, , oes 
ieR will be mailed it er ; al ca ring vutiful 32 pag 
Upon Peque st Under the bottom shelf boards were placed italog and special offer to ) Write today 


which sloped slightly toward one side. J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
sALLOWAY ERRA COITA ®, these boards were covered with sheets of 110 years in business in New York ! 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA tin, soldered together, and with the edges 33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place, New York 
oS 


turned up about an inch \t the iowest 
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American 
Fences and Gates 


will give you real 
mly to-day but for years to come. 


satisfaction, not 


You Can Save 


a large amount if you purchase now 
nstead of waiting until Spring. 


Tell us what kind of fence you 
need and we will send Catalog of 
lesigns to fit your particular case and 
tell you why this saving is possible. 


WRITE NOW 
American Fence Construction Co. 
100 Church Street N. Y. City 
rmerly Fence Dept Imerican Wire Form Co 
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Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Furniture RE 
> Lexington Ave., bet. 40th and 41st Sts., NEW YORK pA‘ 





<; MINNET & CO., (Established 1898) |S 


ie With seat and back ' oh 
3 
ita cushions, filled with ! : 
Re : 5 
Ve downy silk floss and iG 
aa ; a 
Ke covered with demin } tS 
hye ‘\of various colors. NS 
Gg '% 
» 4 . 
SO $7 00 nS 
ie F.O.B. ¥: 
f 4 
4s New |}. 
ay York ia 
» ENA) 
a + Willow fur- fea} 
oS 4 niture has fy 
? t become un } yi 
4 indvor be : > 
> cessity, is FQrs 
ws Light in Bw) 
. ¥ weight and £74 
ve wonderfully Rs} 
; durable, and & p? 
t harmonizes #X 
admirably =") 
with fur- FAS 
‘ niture of any style. =, 
ae | The chair offered is one of our FP 
\ 5 nost popular models, being exceedingly comfort AS 
wz ible with seat and back cushions—arm rest and ' 2} 
xe pocket for sewing or magazines, *&S: 
MVE May be stained to harmonize with any color Rh 
Lz scheme at a slight additional expense. : 8 
Vy Our catalogue of many artistic models de- 1% 
ONS | rigned to meet your practical needs gladly sent Lys 
\—- on request 24, 





SAVE 
20 to 40% 






Send for our catalog containing com- 


plete line of gas and electri: lighting 
fixtures All newest and most practi 
cal equipment Photographic illustre i- 
tions ear descriptions. Easy to select 


lrices far bek W what you must pay 
° owen e Safe delivery guaranteed. 
if not satisfa ote 


ee spnpsone ALLEN 


pessanee, £ we Light HOME LIGHTING 


Vurano shade 
diam. Heigh 
Pin. Gas or Electric 


ON LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Established 1891 é 
61 Exchange Street Lynn, Mass. § 


~ ee Bo) Se thee eet et 


In 





writing te 1d7ver 


end of the trough the water collected and 
ran out of a small opening and dripped 
into a large tin pan placed there to receive 
it. After each watering this pan was re- 
moved and its contents emptied. No 
water could thus reach the floor or col- 
lect in corners. The place was kept as 
free from unnecessary moisture as could 
be wished for. The beds were as clean 
and sanitary as any outside garden. An 
improvement upon this would be to con- 
nect the drip with a pipe run through the 
cellar floor into a barrel filled with loose 
stones or connected with the sewer pipe, 
if possible. The only danger of the 
method used above is that of forgetfulness 
in emptying the pan of water. No great 
harm would follow, however, if this was 
neglected once in a while, but it would be 
unpleasant to have the floor kept in a 
condition of odorous moisture much of the 
time. 

The experts raise as much as two and 
more pounds of mushrooms to the square 
foot of surface, but we were more than 
satisfied to get half that amount. One 
pound to the square foot meant from our 
small room about 150 pounds of winter 
mushrooms. No family could use that 
amount for the home table. However, 
there are always friends who are pleased 
with a present of some. 

By actual weight we ; 
pounds of mushrooms from the three 
shelves. If we had sold this at the ordi- 
nary rate of fifty cents a pound we could 
have realized about $82 from the small 
cellar room. That would not have been 
bad from a commercial point of view, but 
from it expenses would have to be de- 
ducted, such as cost of spawn, manure, 
freight or express and commissions. 


gathered 165 


The second year of our experiment we 
solved still another problem by the shelf 
system. Our trouble was in having too 
many mushrooms all at once. The beds 
began to yield in about six weeks, and for 
a month or more the yield was so heavy 
that the crop could not be used up. We 
had to give away, and actually waste, a 
good many. At the end of the second 
month the supply began to wane a little, 
and in three months it was down pretty: 
well. The solution of the problem was 
simplicity itself. We simply planted the 
shelves in rotation. The first one was 
spawned early in the fall, and six weeks 
later the second was planted, and two 
months later the third. The result was 
that we had a continuous season of 
growth. One shelf supplied all the mush- 
rooms that a family could eat a month or 
two, and by the time they were all gathered 
the second bed began to ripen, and then in 
turn the third shelf followed. Thus we 
limited the supply for any one month and 
extended the season over the longest passi- 
ble period. One might in this way easily 
keep the table supplied with fresh mush- 
rooms from early fall until spring, and 
then by that time outdoor beds could be 
started. For the lover of these delicious 
edibles there would then be no in-between 
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our ‘latest pattern is one 
im which. the smallest 
detatl has been. care- 
Filly studied. “Ofte 
result is a Oesidn. of” 
sturdy. simplic 1tY, 
with sach an even dis- 
tribution of the meta 
that. the strength ano 
(72 e1oht come just in. the 
right plac e 

<O M3 NCC « esign in 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


is finished bright. It costs 
no more than any of our 
other patte rns and like 
fhem. is sold with ar “ 
Fi ei fae? dearer 
fee that is backed 
by the actual test 
of GS years. 


, 


Sold by leading dealers 
Send for Illustrated catalog 
“\“- 2 a 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 
Successor to Meriden Britanma Co 


Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Che Worlds Largest 
Makers of Sterling 
Silver and Plate 


SAWN FRANCISCO 


4 
HAMILTON, CANADA / 























PRIVATE ELECTRIC PLANT 





What an improvement electric tight would be in 
your Summer home. It is Clean, Safe, Convenient 
and Economical. No danger of explosions and no 
matches to handle. Electricity is the ideal illumin 
ant. Install your own lighting set and be inde 
pendent. 
ALAMO ELECTRIC LIGHTING SETS 
are absolutely reliable and easy to operate. Surely 
you are interested enough to read our booklet 
“Electric Light and Power on the Country Home 
and Farm.”’ 
ALAMO MFG. CO., Hillsdale, Michigan 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHAS. PFAU OTIS WELLS & CO. LUNT-MOSS CO. 
Bourse Bldg., Phila. 2 Rector St., N. ¥. Boston, Mass, 
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The FORECAST of AUTUMN FASHIONS 
Number of 
¥ 
October 1 
PATTERNS, MATERIALS 
and TRIMMINGS NUMBER 
re Hundred | gue 
uA f tnd ust ra [ 
Ih hienw 
October 15 
AUTUMN SHOPPING 
NUMBER 
\ , Just what 1 buy and 
: ) ; ; : Novernber 1 . 
é > . ; WINTER FASHIONS 
. ' NUMBER 
You May Have Vogue “ . pays enga' yh ta 
The Rest of This Year for a Dollar enttsen te siaisen . 
VANITY NUMBER 
j fit rts iat mare 
fair women fatre? 
\ e \ December 1 
5 | '. 6 4 er GIFTS NUMBER 
@) ‘4 4 . 4 ] ‘ { nrainingd | jJucs Ss lu- 
“4, ‘\ fio f fie Ciristimadas 
j ¢ ‘\ ‘ ' s/ ‘bing Problen 
"" N ’ Decernber 15 
4 i ' t ' ' CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
‘ %, \ o_- Vidwt fer fash ns Ind 
% ~Y ‘ festivities with a glimpse 
Y, 7 ; 7 j é fasntions j file 
‘ % » V eu ea 
%, » 
d. \ 
°, ‘\ 0 . 
€*€* \ The coupon brings you all 
, \ ‘ these numbers. They insure 
, \ v you perfect gowning all this 
\ Autumn and next Winter. 
“~ 
*% 
‘ = ——— 
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por Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN 


l volum 1 the fa u vare made at the Royal Copenhagen tactory 
th not only famous all over the world. but has set a new style in porcelain 
des vi being followed at most of the Continental factories It may be trul 
d that t ne of the most sumptious books ever produced on the subject of porcelain 
} ention is being paid to the Roval CopenSagen ware, it is important 
u'd make themselve rcquainted with the various styles and early 
rh | ' ' wt ent illustrations. bot n full color and fine half-tone, and the 
Tul Mark t! volume re if great value to museum autwuoritre connoisseur 
‘ i ers for ractical use lent ing examples hitherto unrecorded 
$15.00 Net Send for Prospectus 





VMeBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Sq., New York City 
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season. From a commercial point of view 
one could likewise make mushroom cul- 
ture in this way a continuous process, and 
if the market price was bad at one season 
the returns would be evened up by the 
better prices obtained at another season. 
We kept a uniform temperature by the 
use of a thermometer, and in the spring of 
the year the beds were all cleaned out and 
the room well aired through the summer. 
In the fall fresh beds were made on the 
shelves the same as at first. From a sani- 
tary or hygienic point of view mushroom 
culture in a part of the cellar cannot be 
considered bad if precautions such as 
above are observed with an\ degree of 
carefulness 
\. S. ATKINSON 





Some Garden Don’ts 


I N gardening it is almost as important to 

know what to avoid as what to do, al- 
though, of course, the list of items to be 
noted is much smaller. The following sim 
ple “dont’s,” which have grown out of the 
author's experience in the last few vears, 
are important for beginners. 

Don't cover the strawberry patch in the 
fall until the ground has been frozen. It 
is alternate thawing and freezing that 
kills strawberries, and the covering in win- 
ter is, not to protect the ground from 
freezing, but rather to protect the surface 
from alternate freezing and thawing. In 
the spring, if one desires to hold back a 
part of his bed from early blooming, this 
may be done by leaving the covering on 
longer. 

Don’t cut back growing raspberry 
bushes. So says a neighbor of mine, who 
has had many years’ experience with acres 
of different varieties. My own habit has 
been to cut back, so as to force out side 
shoots and thus secure the largest bearing 
surface. But my berries have been small 
and my neighbor insists that to divide the 
main branch is not only to divide the 
size of the berry, but to impoverish the 
quality as well. 

Don't be sparing of vour celery until 
you have learned to store it successfully. 
Suggestions are numerous for keeping 
celery, but so many conditions enter into 
success that one usually has to learn by 
repeated failures. The surest way for the 
inexperienced to keep celery is to eat it; 
and I would suggest to all beginners that 
they start using their celery as soon as it 
is fit and eat all they want as long as it 
lasts, until by experience and by experi 
menting with small quantities they | 
learned to preserve it successfully. Ot 
wise there will likely be many disappoint 
ments, and a large portion of several 


ave 


" 


} 
1 
11e! 


celery crops may go to waste. 


Don’t wait until spring to eat your par- 


snips. As everybody knows, parsnips are 


improved by being frozen; but how to let 
parsnips stav in the ground all winter in 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Byzantine Wonder Lily 
IN BLOOM 


Living Bouquet, an ideal decoration, for the 
ntahle 


ooms Blossoming absolutely with- 
il—placed in a warm spot the dainty 
ers of rosy hue, bearing in the center a corolla 
of golden stamens, unfold in succession, Delicately 
fragrant in the sunshine 
\n ever-welcome gift for Invalids or Shut-ins, to 
ym the magic flowering of this bulb is full of 
terest and pleasure 
\ccording t size, each bulb bears 10-20 and 
t] re 
1 3 12 
Large bulbs 20 50 $1.75 
Monster bulbs 30 80 2.75 
Jumbo bulbs—very scarce 40 


DELIVERY INCLUDED IN PRICE 


Send for our Catalo It is ell worth writing 
for It is wel seoduced quetunaie illustrated, and 
will enable you to procure a distinctive, beautiful 


irden It offers a host of out of the way bulbs and 
other interesting features 


ADDRESS 


H. H. Berger, & Co. 
70 Warren St., N. Y. 














NYS BY SCIENCE 
RATS Danysz virus 
is a Bacteriological Preparation 
AND NOT A POISON--Harmless to Animals other than 
mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open, For a small house, 1 tube, 


750; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place—for each 5,000 sa. 
ft. floor space. use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send now. 


Independent Chemical Company, 72 Front Street, New York 








Send !or catalogue P 27 of Pergolas, sunjdials and gi rien 
furniture, or P 40 of wood columns. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 





Sal oo Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES 
Le > <%) er INTERIOR USE 
INSY — 
> KOL > ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES. 
| = PATE z CHICAGO, ILL. 
hot | 
—G Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway 
| 


New York City 




















GETTING ACQUAINTED 








|C JOUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA has grown to 
rez] be a real institution; once we get a subscriber 
we keep a steady reader. It is published in large 
and most luxurious monthly issues (Semi-Monthly 


Until Nov. 1, 1912) and it sells for 35c a number and 
$4.00 a year. 





It is more practical and beautiful than ever, 
and because we want the chance to get acquainted, 
we offer a subscription to the next 


6 ISSUES FOR $1.00 


If you like the magazine, as we hope you will, 
this dollar may be credited to your subscription if 


you decide to renew and become a regular sub- 
scriber. 


This offer is to introduce the 
magazine and to new people only 








These original series are to be among the features of 1913: 


THAT FARM-— A serial history of a most interesting experience of a city man who 


becomes a wonderful farmer. 
THE FRUITFUL LAND-—Q< series of cheerful experiences with the land 
WHAT THE NEIGHBORS | DID—A serial account of what was 


done tor a run- 
down village. 


Don’t let a dollar bill stand between you and successful country living—inconceivable 
without COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 





Doubieday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
lor enclosed $1.co enter my subscription for six i 
\MERICA. This amount to be credited 


H Gard 
ssues of COUNTRY LIFE IN 
on a year’s subscription if | decide t 


ee 


Address 








» renew, 
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You'll Chuckle Over \ 
By A BACHELOR 

A richly humorous story of how a young bachelor who, by a legacy from a wealthy 

uncle, is suddenly raised from poverty to affluence and escapes from a dozen 

women, ranging from the chorus to the nobility, with whom he finds himself 


engaged. The book Its full of chuckles from beginning to end—if you’ve read 
‘Three Men in a Boat,’’ you’ll appreciate this. $1.20 net; postage 10 cents. 

















McBRIDE NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Sq., New York City & 
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If you would like a magazine made for its readers alone; 
does not depend on advertising; prints the truth about 


subjects most other magazines will not touch; prints 
from eight to twelve cracking good stories every 
month; here are three bargain ways to get 
one -PEARSON’S MAGAZINE--three ways sug- 
gested by readers of PEARSON’S MAG- 
AZINE who want other people to read 
Take your choice. 


it. 


One year and one 
copy of “ The Amer- 
ican Government” 
for $1.50. Nearls 
every article about politics 
published in Pearson's Mag 
azine is meant to show how 
you can help improve our 
You 


understand 


government. cannot 


help or even 
such articles unless you know 
what the 
” The 
ment” is a book by Frederic 


J. Haskin, 


been approved by Wash- 


government is 
American Govern 


which has 


ington officials as a correct 


explanation of how our gov 


ernment works. It will be 
sent free with a year's 
subscription to Pearson's 


Magazine at $1.50 per year: 
the regular subscription 


price. 


There you are. 


Take your choice. 


‘Two years, suggested 
by a reader who 
thinks everybody will 
like it, for $2.00. 


Cleveland, O 
June 7, 1912 


1s a well wisher of 
Pearson's permil me to of 
fer @ suggestion lt may 


not appeal to you, but I'm 
looking at it from the buy 
eres side 

i sually, along about No 
vember, the magazines j 
educed rate for sub 
scription rene pals in ad 
vance of the 
Last year 


ferar 


rush season 


Everybodys 


offered two years for 
2.00 
Why not make that of 


Most 
any magazine reader would 
take $2.00 from his vaca 
tion fund and consider it 
money well spent 
With best wishes, 
R. G. ¢ 


fer in mid-summer ? 


That's a good suggestion. 
Here's the chance If you 
want Pearson's Magazine, 


here's a chance to get it for 


two years for $2.00. 


But do it now. 


One year and all the 
back numbers con- 
taining Socialism 
articles for $1.50. 
The articles on Socialism by 
Allan L. Bensen have been 
running in Pearson's Maga- 
zine since April. They will 
be completed in November. 
Eugene V. Debs and Victor 
Berger have said that they 
are the best explanation of 
Socialism that has been 
printed. These articles show 
simply and comprehensively 
what intelligent Socialists 
think that Socialism would 
do for this country. A copy 
of every back issue of Pear- 
son's Magazine or a 
pamphlet containing the 
articles on Socialism will be 
sent with a year’s subscrip- 
tion (beginning now) at the 
regular subscription 


$1.50 a year. 


rate, 


Here are three 


bargain ways to get this magazine that may not be offered again. 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 433 E. 24th St., New York 











lished. 


nursery, etc 


A BOOK. OF 


DISTINCTIVE INTERIORS 


Edited by WiLi1aAM A. VOLLMER 
This is the most useful book for the homemaker ever pub- 


It pictures scores of rooms that have been decorated 
and furnished with good taste and distinction, but not neces- 
sarily at great expense 
the rooms of the house 


There are helpful chapters on all 
living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 


A Book with a Thousand Suggestions 


Price, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page 264) 

order that they may be improved by freez- 
ing, and then enjoy them for any length 
of time in the spring, is still a puzzle to 
me; for as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground they begin to grow, and if not left 
in the ground they soon dry up. On either 
side of my row of parsnips, and before the 
ground freezes, | dig a trench, leaving the 
parsnips standing between the trenches in 
about eight inches of soil. At any time 
during the winter, if | want a few par 
snips | take an old ax and chop off a sec 
tion of this inter-trench ridge in which the 
vegetables stand, batter it to pieces, and 
thus secure the frozen treasures. 

Don't burn autumn leaves. Last year | 
covered a part of my garden six inches 
deep with leaves, and plowed them under 
in the spring. Burning leaves 1s a total 
waste, for leaf mold is a valuable fertilizer. 
This winter | am using them to cover beets 
and celery for winter well as to 
cover my strawberries. After they have 
rendered these valuable services [ shall 
spread them over the garden as before and 
turn them under at the spring plowing. 

Don't let the cabbage worms eat up yout 
cabbages and cauliflowers. I do not like 
to use poisons on vegetables that I am go 
ing to eat, even in their early stages, and 
I have not found other wholly satisfactory 
remedies for this pest. Last year I had 
ten cabbages and as many cauliflowers. It 
was but a slight task to go over them every 
other evening and destroy the worms. 
After August Ist no further attention was 
and every plant produced a 
good head. Where these plants are raised 
on a large scale, such care, of course, -is 
out of the question. 

When I have planted different varieties 
of radishes | have had the same experience 
sometimes too many, sometimes none 
so that now I use only the French Break 


use, as 


necessary, 


fast variety, planting repeatedly about 
every ten days. 
Don't wait until May to plant sweet 


corn. Last year I planted ten hills of fou 
kernels each in flower pots in the house on 
\pril 15th. About May 5th these hills 
were set out in the garden. In transplant 
ing | poured enough water into each pot 
to hold the soil together, then ran an old 
table knife around the inside of the pot to 
loosen the soil; then, placing my hand 
carefully over the top of the pot, with the 
corn sticking through my fingers, I turned 
pot, plant and all upside down, pulled the 
pot off, and set the corn in the ground 
without having disturbed a root. This 
corn matured fully a week earlier than 
that planted on the day these house plants 
were set out. 

Don't plant late peas in rows side by 
side. This I did last year, only to find 
that between the rows the shade was so 
dense and the dampness so extreme, that 
the leaves half way up the vines discolored 
and fell off, and the fruitage was not good. 
Peas that grow tall should be planted in 





single rows so that the sun and wind can 
get well at them. Craig S. THoms 


Union Square New York City 
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HE two main facts are: you don’t 
need a large greenhouse, and it’s 
the most economical way to grow 
fruit under glass. 


[he house in which this little orchard 
is growing, is only 50 feet long and 25 feet 
wide. 

The trees will bear fruit like this for 


many years. 

They stand from five to eight feet high, 
and are planted in twelve to fourteen-inch 
pots. 

In January, the trees are brought in the 





house, in a dormant condition, when artifi- 
cial heat is applied to start them into 
growth. 

In May, cherries will be ripe, and from 
then until August, you will have peaches, 
apples, plums, pears and nectarines. Not 
bushels of ordinary fruit, but all you want 
of the finest fruit, having a rich, meaty, 
highly flavored quality, utterly impossible 
with outdoor grown. 

California fruits, even when ripe picked, 
are not to be compared. 

In August, the trees are taken out, and 








the space can be used until January, for 
Chrysanthemums, Vegetables, Bulbs and ’ 
numerous other short crops. 

A U-Bar constructed greenhouse has 


distinct advantages over any other kind of 
orchard, flower or vegetable house. 

Before making any purchase decision, it 
would be decidedly to your advantage to 
first know well the U-Bar advantages 

We will send you a catalog, or come and 
talk it over with you. 

Which shall it be? 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO 1 MADISON AVE. NY. 


CANADIAN OFFICE-10 PHILLIPS PLACE MONTREAL. 
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DEAUTIFUL Plants de- 
D serve Beautiful Pots 
phe Galloway Productions 
ombine Strength & Dur- 
Dility wzth Artistic Qual- 
that will add Charm 
Sur wat agp Home 
sedsonabie Cost. 

Pots’ Bbxes Vases, Sun- 
b¢. ches and other 














E are sending each month 

to those who request them 
“Little “Talks About Gardens.’’ 
There are a number of reasons why 
you should have them if you are in- 
terested in gardens—And if you are 
not interested now, better send for 
a copy and get interested. 


A postal will do it—By the way have you 
had our Bulb Catalogue: ask for that too. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


(110 years in business in New York) 
33 Barclay St. through to 38 Park Place, New York 
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Meehans’ Mallow Marvels 


Iluge, 


the 


New Plants 
for Your Garden 


Real success in gardening 
results from the pleasure you 
get from the plants you set 
out. 


For this reason get good 
plants, distinctive plants 
plants which will individual- 
ize your grounds. 


brilliant blossoms 
width of this page. 
(See offer below) 


Our immense collection of hardy 
trees and plants—the result of 58 years 
of business among plants—is full of 
rare and interesting plants as well as 
old-fashioned kinds. 

Write for our new Autumn 


Specialty Plant Book “K” 


sent free to everyone who writes for it. 
It offers some treasures in plants. 
Meehans’ Mallow Marveis—the won- 
derful perennial novelty. Send for 
flowering sized roots, so and 75 cents 
each. hree roots, one of each color, 
for $1.75. 


Thomas Meehan /@ Sons 
Box 40, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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; ———COME T 
FOR SALE THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


ry LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 
At Tenafly, New Jersey 








High altitude, dry air, good water, and a 
beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates. 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All 
kinds and prices. Let me know what kind 
of property you are looking for. 

I'll send illustrated booklet. 


GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. This home on the Palisades i Hud — River, oppo 






































. = site the upper end of Manhattan Island Contains 1S rooms 
Room 210 Agricultural Bank Building and 4 bath rooms. Covered sleeping porch—plenty of closets. 
rhree large trunk rooms Hardwood floors, best of plumbing, 
electric light and gas. Heating system designed by expert. 
Four open fireplaces and a ten-year supply of cut wood Built 
by present owner and occupant Messrs. Chapman & Frazer, 
Boston, Architects rhere is one acre of ground and a large 
two-story garage and toolhouse combined fwelve minutes 
walk to the station May be seen by appointment Address 
comfortable rooms; tw iths; hot W. W. GRANT, 140 Nassau Street, New York City 
water feat parquet floor throuvhout 
all latest improvement lransporta 
tion service first cla trains running a r ince on, 
very ofter llouse convenient to both f 
12 town of homes—no manufacturing. 
| ' , ; : summer and winter home in Dutch h A 
trois and railroad 35 minutes to At Short Hills Colonial style equipped with all best Charming surroundings—beautiful count ry 
(ourtlandt Street modern appointments. The interior arrangements are unusually satis- on every hand Convenient location 
factory, and special care has been given to appropriate decoration midw | sween New York and Phils 
» es ice i > > House stands on a knoll amid fine old trees, oa large corner plot away x ee ANC v » ‘ nadll 
Re duced price if sold be fore This vicinity has attracted many prominent New York business men delphia, with express train service 
December first 40 minutes from downtown Manhattan. Floor plans. photographs Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year Furnis 1 homes 
» . > . . and information on re quest also for rent 
MRS. W. P. EAGER ROCHE, CRAIG & WILEY Other desirable properties in town and country 
. . tor sale or rent, furnished or unfurnished 
—EE Suite 1303, 165 Broadway Phone 1546 Cortland New York City ° 
Walter B. Howe, Princeton, N. J. 











KFA R M S New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 


4 NORTH CAROLINA 
Virginia and Maryland 


FOR SALE—Farm lands in Moor 
Colonial Homes, tidewater properties, dairy, fruit and stock : ry = 


Farms, Game Preserves and Investments. All sizes and county, North Carolina Address W. C. BEAUTIFUL SUBURBAN HOME 


prices. Catalogue Free ynes, Jackson Sp mw. N.C 
3. W. LATHAM Jones, Jackson Springs, N. ( FOR RENT AT PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 


1420 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 























Situated in the heart of New York’s 
At Westhampton Beach, N. Y Building most delightful suburb. 

plot s5 of trom two to tive acres. Water Forty minutes irom Grand ( entral 
Station. 





fronts on both Bay and Ocean. Carefully 


Golf and tennis at the very door. 
restricted. West Bay Company : 





The house, which is situated on a plot 
WILLIAM H. WINTERS, Sales Agent, of ground about an acre in extent, con- 
Westhampton Beach, N. Y. tains parlor, library, large hall, dining 








room, kitchen and pantry on the ground 
floor Five large bedrooms, hall, and 


- Greenwich, Conn. ~ two bathrooms are on the second floor. 








The third floor contains two servants 


Che ideal, accessible community of rooms 


7 gqgemoni ¢& S | Ir = . if — ye : ” : p 
Cd dgemont tate Country Homes & Estates BO ea ge are pod es = 7 ape 
| At Scarsdale Station 










I have a few having electric light installed and hard 
Picturesque sites on rugged wooded slopes Just most attractive Reduced wood floors put down. It is now in per- 

A resid tial community ef unique character Now Places to sell at Figures. fect modern repair and ready for the 
en we Se ae eS most critical to examine. 

piel It would interest and entertain you to look The key may be had from Kenneth 

yon over this beautiful section and the above Mygatt, the local agent, or further in- 
nore Conipn ip places should you be contemplating the pur- tormation by writing to 

chase of an accessible Suburban Residence. 


J Warren Thayer, Press 
Scarsdale 503 Fifth Ave 34 
New York New Yor City. "2 


pS ae 


: Box 9, Care of House & Garden, 31 East 
| e Laurence Timmons 17th Street, New York City 
opp. I Conn a 


t. R. station Tel, 456—Greenwich, 
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Some Common Poultry Ills 
EW people who have raised poultry 
for any length of time have been 
fortunate enough to escape the ailments 
common to fowls. The cause’ of disease 
may be obscure to the novice or he may be 
neglectful until the effect has shortened 
the life of the flock and the sum total of 
profits as well. 

While almost all serious fowl diseases 
terminate quickly in death if not arrested, 
the attack is rarely so sudden as it seems. 
A keen observer will note early symptoms ; 
droopiness, abnormal thirst, lack of appe- 
tite, uneven gait, or weakness in time for 
some remedial measures to be taken. 

All ailing birds should be removed from 
the flock for two important reasons: first, 
for the good of the other fowls lest there 
be contagious features, and second, for the 
good of the sick birds themselves, as the 
strong fowls are often hopelessly cruel to 
the afflicted members of their flock. 

Have the chicken hospital dry and airy 
in summer and warm and sunny in winter. 
Let it be well whitewashed. It is possible 
to cure very ailing birds and have them 
return to normal, profitable health—but it 
is a lot of trouble. I think it is folly to try 
to nurse them through severe contagious 
diseases as I am not at all sure that roup 
and fowl diphtheria do not really menace 
the health of the human nurse as well. 

Whenever disease appears among poul- 
try, whether due to constitutional weak- 
ness, whether inclemencies or infection, 
the quarters should be disinfected. Car- 
bolated lime is excellent for the interior 
of the building. It is ordinary whitewash 
with an ounce of carbolic acid added to 
each gallon. Scattering lime about the 
runs is an excellent purifier also. 

The acknowledged contagious, infec- 
tious and generally fatal diseases are roup, 
canker, diphtheria and cholera. 

Roup appears like a cold in the head 
with intense inflammation and_ swelling, 
often causing the eyes to bulge and even 
run out with the mattery discharge. When 
roup attacks a flock it will kill most of the 
birds unless checked. Different fowls are 
affected in slightly different ways accord- 
ing to their susceptibility. The finest 
fowls often suffer most. With some there 
will be the large mattery swellings; with 
others, dry warty excrescences about the 
nostrils or at the side of the head. With 
others, the trouble is within the throat (re- 
sembling if not identical with diphtheria). 
Birds thus affected must be promptly re- 
lieved before they suffocate. Drop a lump 
of camphorated tallow or vaseline in the 
throat and anoint the outside of the 
throat with camphorated oil. 

For the general treatment of the flock, 
put several drops of camphor in the drink- 
ing water. Burn sulphur in the building 
or hang an open vessel of dilute carbolic 
acid in the building, from the roof. Feed 
no corn; instead, use wheat, oats, and 
mashes containing bone or beef meal. 

For canker sores on the mouth and 
head, apply an ointment made from one ta- 
blespoonful of mutton tallow, three drops 
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New Travel Books 
Picture Towns of Europe 


By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


Mr. Osborne conducts us through the dozen or 
more romantic spots of Europe that have defied 
the progress of civilization, retaining through 


the centuries their quaint medieval aspect both ALONG SPAIN’S 
in architecture and customs. Carcassonne 

Rothenburg, Clovelly, Bruges, Hildesheim, RIVER OF 

Ronda, Toledo—Mr. Osborne depicts them all 

with rare facility in conveying to the reader OMA C 

their age-old atmosphere. To read this book R N E 











- is to tread ‘‘ the road to yesterday.’ Illustrated By PAUL GWYNNE 
with many remarkable photographs taken by the author 2.00 : 
net; stage 16 cents. The Guadalquivir Spain's 
. asia ia i River of Romane flows through 
the cradle of Spanish history 


Along its banks was the Biblical 


Sensations of Paris country of "Tarshisi, the basin of 


the river has been a battleground 


, oO e armies otf Hannibal, Cwsar 
By ROWLAND STRONG Songer sad Napoleon. Th 
region was th playground = of 
The author of this book has lived in Paris for more than twenty-five Spain's infant civilization; and 
years, and has had special opportunities for observing the city’s life it teems with romanc that i 
in all its multi-colored phases and penetrating to the depths of its pea fen I i — 
hidden mysteries. The book is a remarkable interpretation of the ange mde se ieee: damn 
French capitol The author's creation of the atmosphere of the city Among peasan the ims und 
is so remarkable and the delineations of its life so vivid that the reader by the roadsice topping in the 
feels all the sensations of an actual visit This is the one book on nant a 7 lage 
Paris that adequately conveys its indescribable atmosphere and com — at ti B mp —_ 
pelling charm. Illustrated. $82.50 net; postage 20 cents olin kuaaie "cols Raggy ere ven 
the pell of Aud rb! 

illustrated in \ n 


> African Shores of the, = 
Mediterranean 


By C. F. ann L. GRANT 


Among the picturesque cities and desert villages 
of Morocco, Tunis and Algeria, those lands 
whose story is so vividly colored by a great 
series of civilizations Pheenician, Roman 
Vandal, Byzantine. Arab and Turkish—that is 
the ground which this volume covers with peculiar 
charm and appeal It catches the romantic 
spirit of the crumbling Roman ruins which 
abound there, the color and life of the streets, the vast sweep of the 
desert. It pictures the natives as we see them now, in all their strange 
ness of garb and manners and customs. It isa noteworthy book. 504 
pages. Illustrated $4.75 met; postage 30 cents. 





A WHITE KING 
Vistas in Sicily IN EAST 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS, F.R.GS. AFRICA 


. 4 3y JOHN BOYES 
This latest addition to the popular Blue Books of Travel has the same By J 


quality of graphic delineation that characterizes the other books in this How an Englishman became the 
series, so that the reader, having turned the last page, feels almost as ruler of a savage tribe of blacks 
oat : : : the Wa-Kikuyu-—is told by him 
though he had personally visited the country Mr. Riggs corrects the self in this astonishing book of 
somewhat prevalent impression of Sicily as a brigand-infested country adventure in the hinterlands of 
and shows it as a storehouse of beauty and picturesqueness—towns on British East Africa The book 
the very tips of inaccessible crags, Greek temples that are great honey is an absolutely true account of 


combs of myth and history, jagged mountains and peaceful valleys “. ay gp a — Seapets, 
He shows the ruins of ancient cities, such as Syracuse and Girgenti, hie peneithacnn eer edventures as a 
and the people of the countryside and of the cities, both at work and trader, how he gained an almost 
at play. Illustrated. 81.10 net; postage 10 cents. miraculous ascendency over the 
warlike tribe of the Kikuyu, how 
he became their king, how he was 


¢ -eoller ¢, Je oT -Le "e, -@ captured by the English, how he 
Your bookseller can supply you. Send for special booklet of travel books. suipaahedl Serials Wile ocak ainnael 
Not since the writings of Paul Du 


Chaillu has anything been written 

to compare with this book of 

McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY, Publishers teal edventure and exploration 
Illustrated with many remarkable 
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HNO 
A Rational System of Home Exercise 


By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS 


Mr. Masters has approached the subject of home exercise for health from an entirely 
new standpoint. He shows what an important part the spine and its nerves play in the 
health of the body and sets forth a system of exercises, without apparatus and occupying 
but a few minutes daily, that will keep the nerve centers and the spinal cord healthful and 
alert. This new system is designed to promote health and not muscular development 

only. It particularly aims at building up the nervous system. 


With Many Practical Illustrations, $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. 
| McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers Union Square, New York City | 
OMANI 
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A THE STEPHENSON SYSTEM OF 
UNDERGROUND REFUSE DISPOSAL 


- 


Send for circulars on these and other 
Stephenson products. Sold direct. 
Nine years on market. 


L aderground 
Giarbage Receiver 





Underfloor 


ver for Yard Refuse Receiver 


(jarbage Kec 


Spiral Truss Ribbed 
f 


Keep garbage odorles 





. Ash Harre!l 
and out of sight, free 
from flies, sun, rain and . For ashes in 
, . [Aight weight, rolling the cellar, 
animal Place refu | ae bt bottom, no unsani- for waste in’ 
tary corrugations the garage 


cellar underground 
fireproof di Use an ash can that will 
stand the rough usage. 


C.H. STEPHENSON, MFR., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass, 


arate oT 
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TWO VALUABLE NEW _ BOOKS 


Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan : By Baroness Albert d'Anethan 





\ at f Japanese court lite, written the widow of the late "+ Envoy 
| , and M nister Plenipotentiary at the court of Japan The diary deals with the stirrin 
t f unese-Chinese War, the tragedies of the Boxer troubles, experiences pertaining to Re 
( b , i trave 1 the lovely inter f Japan functions of all sorts (many of which no 
above all the exciting dents of the Russo-Japanese War. All these are described 

and vivid per Illustrated $4.25 net; postage % cents. 


A Short History of English Miusic By Ernest Ford, F. R. A. M. 
The ; an ' ar 


the esent Don Pine 


work that traces the development of English music from the earliest 
wuthor tells of the disrepute into which music fell in the days of the 


times t 





ing players, of the ban put by the Church upon their performances, and of the evolution of sacred 
Isic He llows the irse of both sacred and secular music through the centuries in a most engaging 
nanner, and includes n teresting historical lore. It is a book for the general reader as wel 
the musiciar Illustrated. "$1. 75 net; postage 12 cents. 
McBRIDE, NAST &- CO., Publishers 33 33 Union Square, New York 








POULTRY DEPARTMENT 











G. D. TILLEY | || $10 A TRIO or $15 A PEN 


list for high class breeding birds from our 
Naturalis Prize Winning Reds and Orpingtons 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 


Hundreds ready for Fall delivery. Send for catalog. 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, W 


Vrite today. Dept. 6. 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese, ALLENDALE FARMS, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Flamingoes, Game and Cage Birds 














“Everything in the bird line from a ETS. Pets 


ow If it is a pet you desire, we have 
Canary to an Ostrich 


them—Singing Canaries, Talking Parrots, Fancy 

Cage Birds of every clime, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Ferrets, White Mice and Rats, Fancy Pigeons, Gold 
Fish, Aquariums, etc., Dogs and Puppies of all breeds, 
Angora Cats and Kittens. Catalogue for the asking. 
Hope's Leading Pet Shop, 31 North oth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 




















How | Bred $50 to $1600 in 2 Years 


I want to tell you how one man took $50 worth of my 
kind of poultry and in two years multiplied them to sixteen 
hundred dollars in value. He was a novice and started in 
a box stall. A true and convincing story, told by the man 
himself. You can do the same, or start smaller and grow. 
More experience of the same kind, illustrated Ask me 
for the book. It is free. 


RICE, 451 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 


Buff Orpingtons 


Are the Greatest Utility Breed 


make room for 
w ite tOocK I will 
of this year's 









Learn this nena rich ——— 
we teach you; easy work at home; 
everybody succeeds. Start with our 
Jumbo Homer Pigeons and your success is assured. 
Send for large Illustrated Book. Providence 
Squab Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 


My stock has been larger but 

never better. If you want the 

best all-around breed raise 
JERSEY REDS 


ers at very at 





time to 
for your next 
easons Pen | have 
uantities I excep 


.ow 18 the 








onal chicks to choose 


Champion New Yorker 
let Prue Cock at trom 


Madison Sq. and Boston 
eit 


Stock and Eggs for Sale 





Fatten cotiy and eet. 
, ‘ -Py od illu strated small bon 1 
ie" iatye Seek” ecg Snes vigeseus, pootiée. Binat enser- 
ay passed. Choice offerings now. 
All pigs and hogs vaccinated 
with m 
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Arthur J. Collins, Box Y, Moorestown, N. J. 
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of carbolic acid and a pinch of sulphur, 
using a feather to apply it and burning 
ach one at once after using. Disinfect 
everything with the carbolated whitewash 
or by scalding. 

Cholera is indicated by a profuse green- 


ish or yellowish discharge from the 
bowels. The birds are feverish, do not di- 


gest their food and the comb is a purplish 
red. Kill the sick birds and disinfect 
floors, perches and drop-boards with the 
carbolated whitewash. Remove the birds 
to clean runs if possible. Turn the soil in 
the old runs, lime it well and plant some 
green crop thereon. 

Diarrhcea in young chicks is 
any one of several causes. 
mal food, unhealthy runs, or chill may 
cause it. Change the young birds fre- 
quently to clean runs, giving them dry 
food, mixing powdered charcoal with their 
food frequently. Give to each ailing chick 
two or three drops of sweet oil. 

For old birds, one teaspoonful of sweet 
oil at night, and one-half teaspoonful of 
powdered charcoal in the morning with a 
little cayenne pepper in the feed will help. 

Worms in the intestines may be reme- 
died by giving the birds one teaspoonful 
of sweet oil with two drops of spirits of 
turpentine once a day until relieved. 

Swollen crop: When the swelling is 
hard the bird is said to be crop-bound, 
usually due to some obstruction between 
the crop and gizzard. Give one teaspoon- 
ful of sweet oil every four hours. 

Soft swelling of the crop often afflicts 
setting hens. It is due to the presence of 
gases and sour fluid caused by the fowl’s 
having little or no grit in the gizzard. 
Hold the fowl so that this fermenting fluid 
runs out at the mouth then give powdered 
charcoal and a dose of one teaspoonful of 
sweet oil three times a day. Feed the bird 
soft food until recovered, then see that it 
gets plenty of grit. 

Staggering or giddiness is another 
chicken ailment. Sometimes young birds 
will be found prostrate, and on attempting 
to rise the head will draw and twist and 
the limbs be unsteady. This condition 
seems often to be due to chill and wet. Or 
it may follow an injury—as a blow—to 
the head or back. Wrap the bird in a bit 
of flannel and give it a warm place, feed- 
ing it upon warm milk. After several 
hours, the congestion is usually relieved. 

Cold in the head or throat is indicated 
by sneezing and noisy breathing. Put a 
few drops of spirits of camphor in the 
drinking water. M. Roperts Conover 


due to 
Too much ani- 





Training the Dog—III 


HILE no attempt should be made 
during the early training of your 
puppy to have more than one series of 
regular lessons going on at a time, yet 
there is one thing which may be profitably 
taken up at any time without interfering 
with the dog’s regular instruction. I re- 
fer to the inculcation of orderly, cleanly 
habits about the house. 
In this matter many homeopathic doses 
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of prevention are worth more than a few 
allopathic treatments of dog whip or ap- 
ple switch. Sometimes the latter is neces- 
sary, but before resorting to force be per- 
fectly sure that the culprit fully appre- 
ciates why he is being punished and what 
he should have done to avoid it, and then 
make the chastisement an adequate one. 

The first step in house-breaking may be 
taken as soon as your dog arrives. If he 
is to be kept in the house, make it a point 
to see that yourself or someone else takes 
him outdoors for a while at reasonable in- 
tervals. This will aid greatly in the for- 
mation of proper habits, but when (as is 
certain to be the case sooner or later) the 
pup misbehaves, reprimand him sharply 
and chain him at the spot where the wrong 
occurred, leaving him there for perhaps 
fifteen minutes. Then lead outdoors by 
the chain and release. 

3y following these instructions it is 
often possible successfully to house-break 
a dog, but some cases require more dras- 
tic treatment. If the plans suggested do 
not effect a cure, and if the pup seems 
nevertheless to realize in what respect he 
has done wrong and continues to do so 
wilfully, then reprimand and switch him 
on the spot, immediately thereafter putting 
him outdoors. But do not, as you love 
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‘‘Airedale Terriers’’ 


Bred from the old Master Briar strain. Undoubt- 
edly the best ever produced in England. Puppies, 
either sex, $25.00. 

In ordering, patrons will save time by selecting 
desired name, since we always register our stock 
free of charge. 


MR. AND MRS. W. T. GODLEY 
3768 E, 77th Street Cleveland, 0. 








OR sale—high class, well trained hunting dogs of 
all breeds; generally partly trained, and puppies of 
all the varieties that are in existence of Dogs, On re- 
ceipt of ten cents we mail descriptive, highly illus- 
trated catalogue that gives full information of 49 
breeds of dogs; several of Cattle, Swine, Ferrets, Rab- 



















bits, etc. C. L. B. Landis, Dept. 108, Reading, Pa. 
poy A SHETLAND PONY 
and is an unceasing source of 


e and ideal 


strong and of robust health. 
Highest type—complete out- 
fits—here. Inexpensive. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 3. Markham. Va. 


BEAUTIFUL CATS AND 
FLUFFY KITTENS FOR SALE 


Short-haired Domestic, Rare Manx- 
\ Siamese and Abyssinian, Native long- 
haired and pedigreed Persians. Ideal 
boarding place for Cats, Dogs and 
Birds, Resident Veterinarian. Write 
for beerutifully illustrated Catalogue 
and Sales lists. 


BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY, 


Keep. 








OSOK 


The Paramount 


Dogs Food 









Only composed of finest and purest 
ingredients. 

Supplies everything necessary for 
the working dog. 

One of the best foods for puppies. 

Keeps dogs in perfect condition, 


Of unequalled value the year round. 


No chemicals—no appetizing spices 
MANUFACTURED BY 
SPILLERS & BAKERS, Ltd. 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND 
Send for Sample and Booklet No. 10 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS 
128 Water Street, New York City 














your self-respect and exalted position in 2 ETE! EI 
the dog’s mind, let your temper get the 
better of you. 

Before passing on to the second real 


lesson that the dog must learn—‘‘lie 


Oradell, N. J. 








—_ No country home is finished, no family circle 
’ WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES sapee, without a big, brave dog, and the Scotch 

Collie is the ideal home dog. Mothers are at ease when a sleepless, faithful, 
fearless Collie follows the children on their rambles in the country. Fathers 
know that the tireless, vigorous playmate of the children will keep them out 
doors and doctors’ and druggists’ bills out of sight. Young ladies know that 





down” a few words about rewards may 
not be amiss. It is a common—I might al- 
most say wusual—custom for an inex- 
perienced dog trainer to reward the suc- 
cessful efforts of his pupil by tid-bits that 
appeal strongly to the latter’s love for his 
own digestive organization. While this 
method often secures satisfactory results 
while the food is in immediate prospect 
and the dog hungry enough to work for it, 
yet the whole principle on which such a 
means of inducing obedience depends is 
faulty. Instead of the dog doing as he is 
ordered from a sense of duty, he obeys 
simply from personal gastronomic reasons. 
Let him lose his appetite or the prospect of 
being fed with dainties for the slight 
trouble of coming when called or heeding 
the command to lie down, and your con- 
trol of his actions will probably be ex- 
tremelv conspicuous by its absence. Never 
make food an offered reward for obedi- 
ence to your orders, at least until your 
dog’s “grammar school” education has 
been completed. A kindly pat and a few 
words of praise will be keenly appreciated 
by the dog which is sensibly handled, and 
they are in the long run by far the best 
reward. 


The Collector’s Corner 


This department is conducted by a well- 
known authority on antiques, N. Hudson 
Moore. 


bbe passion for collecting seems to 
lie dormant in every human heart. 
With some of us it is awakened early and 





white Collies are 
aristocrats of dc 

swear by them iz 
THE TIME. 


regard him ONE 
first to detect tr 


eattle and sheep. 
beautiful. 








ecause they know a Collie is ALL 
The tired business man, disgusted with the shams 


looks into the face of 


and trickery of the world, has his faith renewed every time he 
his faithful Collie. The entire household 
OF THE FAMILY. On the farm he is the 


four-legged enemies, and saves hours of labor by herding th: 


Ours are country-raised (out on an island) hardy 
healthy and rugged, requiring no artificial heat in the winte: 
Pedigree stock only. A_ pai 


of puppies a year 
Will have some | 
THE ISLAND 


the most beautiful, graceful, and sympathetic 
lom. Little girls love their gentle ware, Bors 
” ALL 


ouble of any kind, drives away all two anid 


White Collies are very rare and extreme!) 


r will raise more than $150.00 worth 
. We ship anywhere in North America 
ittle beauties for Christmas presents. 


WHITE KENNELS, OSHKOSH, WIS 











OWN DOG 


Receives specific at- 
tention in this practi- 
cal series. Books by 
Williams Haynes on 
the following breeds 
are now ready. 


THE ATREDALE. 

THE BULL TERRIER. 
THE FOX TERRIER. 
SCOTTISH AND IRISH 

TERRIERS, 

Each volume is sep- 
arate and complete. 
Among the subjects treated are: Ori- 
gin and development of breed, selec- 
tion of the individual dog, care, breed- 
ing, training, kenneling, sickness, in- 
juries, remedies, how to prepare for 
exhibitions. 











| THE NEW TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR OUT- 

DOOR WORK AND 
| PLAY. 








Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send 
for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE ng OUTING HANDBOOKS 
141445 WEST torn ST NEW YORK 122 & MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 











ime tL. C 
TYPEWRITER is ball bearing, long 


SMITH & BROS. 
wearing and easy running. It appeals 
to all who appreciate quality. Its use 
is not limited to the business office, 
but has spread out to the farm, the 
home and the individual who wants to 
save time. 


_ Upon application we will send you a free 
illustrated bookiet. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Woman 
Signing 
This 
Coupon 








Vogue Will Send the Patterns 
for These Five Charming 
Robespierre Collars Free 





' ' particu price $2.50—all for $2. And you 
vould need send no money now 

1 paper Collars made from these very 

ikea thi ny patterns are being shown on 


rifth Avenue this week They 
cost you there from $2. to $5 
apiece With the Vogue pat 
terns, which this coupon will 
bring you, with just a little ma- 
terial and just a little work, you 


hart 
picture | 


ittached 


them ¢ 

ue » yoU lt can make these very collars in 
“ ring you a the next your own home at from one-half 
i number of Vogu regular to one-fifth of this cost 


= 


$2. Spent for Vogue | qj 


A Tiny Fraction of your Loss on One Ill Chosen Hat or Gown 


May Save You $200. 














. 
— 
‘“ sea'y 
\ } | dol Chere will be no such costly 
. irs t year for your hats and mistakes if, before you purchase 
row! hats or gowns, you are advised 
VOGUE ‘NS by the hundreds of new Paris 
448 4th Ave ~ f the loss if vou buy models which Vogue shows you 
New York \ hosen gown and never he $2 which you spend for 
wear it ne hat that you wear Vogue may save you hundreds 
. nly because it is paid for and It will surely gain you hat and 
\ nnot returned gown distinction 
' 
‘\ 
a ‘\ have the five Robespierre collar pat 
‘\ terns free, and ten issues of Vogue 
\ ‘ »), all for $2 sign this coupon now 
‘ 
‘ 
‘, 
_" 
Cable Address Telep! 





MAX WILLIAMS eee 


RARE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 
SPORTING P 


AND FINE. FRAMING Che furnishing of either simple or 
AA "EINE, PINAL i , 


1 West 38th Street, New York planned with care and distinction in 
any desired period 
LONDON 
33 moa Btreet PARIS WALL PAPERS -:- DRAPERIES 
Strand, W. © 17 Ree Benegarte RUGS -:- FURNITURE { 
iniiieaiaiiiieea ateaianatia | 


sf Miss Chroop H 


os 
> 


ee = Interior Decorations 
RINTS, REGILDING 


elaborate houses or separate rooms 
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goes with us through a long and varied 
career, while with others it is never grati- 
fied; personal environment, want of 
money, or mere lack of spirit to start 
being often responsible for its remaining 
in the bud. 

Collectors abroad at one time had a 
great advantage over us, which every ship 
which comes to port is now rectifying. 
Even now they have special fields which 


-we cannot touch. For instance, Prince 


Duleep Singh, now resident near Norfolk, 
England, has chosen for his hobby things 
connected with the region in which he 
lives, and he gathers Staffordshire orna- 
ments, constable’s staffs and contempor- 
aneous portraits of residents of that local- 
ity. Sir Ponsonby Fane of the late King 
Edward’s household collects buckles of 
both shoe and knee varieties. Clocks too, 
have been a royal hobby since the day 
when a king of Persia gave a water clock 
of bronze inlaid with gold to Charlemagne, 
in the year 807. H. K. Newton, an Eng- 
lishman, collects those beautiful Delft 
jars, painted in polychrome or blue and 
with handsome brass covers. Lace bob- 
bins are exquisite objects, particularly 
when they have attached to them those or- 
naments made of beads and called “jin- 
gles.” These may be of beads from Ven- 
ice, England or even Egypt, and when 
placed on delicately carved bobbins served 
as a gift of love from a lover to his lass. 

But bobbins, buckles, snuff jars and 
china seem commonplace enough when 
you come to consider a collection of minia- 
ture paintings of eyes! Richard Cosway 
the artist is believed to be responsible for 
starting this strange fad in the fashion- 
able world, and it is said that his first 
commission was the painting of the right 
eye of Mrs. Fitzherbert as a gift for the 
Prince Regent. He returned the compli 
ment by having his eye painted, set in a 
ring, which he presented to the lady on 
her birthday. 

Here in America Mr. William Hearst’s 
collection of old blue china, particularly 
connected with Washington and the Syn- 
tax series; Mrs. Brownell’s wonderful 
teapots, (more than two thousand) ; Mrs. 
Frederick Yates, Mr. Hudnut’s as well as 
half a dozen others’ collections of historic 
American china; Mrs. Hearn’s watches, 
Mr. Drake’s brass, copper and glass, Mr. 
Flynt’s four hundred clocks are just a few 
of the better known large collections 
There is hardly a hamlet so remote that 
somebody is not collecting something. The 
West as well as the East has its enthu- 
siasts, and in a little mining town in Mon 
tana is a man who collects Sheffield plate ; 
in New Mexico is one who is making sat- 
isfactory progress in gathering old Wedg- 
wood, while only the other day I heard of 
a collection in Vermont of elephant bells! 

The hospitality of this department is 
open to all. Those who “want to know” 
are quite as welcome as those who “want 
to show” what treasures they have. The 
only requirements necessary to bring you 
an answer to any of your queries is a self 
addressed stamped envelope. 
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— \lbert B. Osborne was in England this summer getting 
material for a series of articles which will appear in TRAvEI 
early in 1913, we had a number of interesting letters from him that 
evidenced in a very striking manner his great love for travel and his 


keen appreciation for that which is picturesque and beautiful as well as 


humorous. From Goring-on-the-Thames on the stationery of the Hotel 


called “Ye Miller of Mansfield” he wrote in part: “I hadn’t the least 
idea of stopping here when we took the boat at Oxford, but just before 
the boat arrived at Goring | chanced on the name of this hotel and 
insisted on passing a night in it. So out we got (it is only a hamlet 
‘round a lock) to the utter disgust of everybody. We have two trunks 


that weigh seven tons apiece, and | had to pay the lock-keeper to take 
are of then lt was pouring and had been all day. But the inn 
glad I am here.” 

inn hunting, the M— where we stayed at Oxford is 500 

il a perfect labyrinth of mysterious passageways. I heard 
but who wants to be comfortable 

when he can be picturesque, and there is a certain satisfaction in being 
bitten by a bug 


is a 
dream, and 

“Speaking 
years old ar 
some laint of 


comp bugs and things, 


whose direct ancestors may have sipped the blood of 


Cavalier and Roundhead.” 

Mr. Osborne’s “Picture Towns of Europe,” which is a graphic por 
trayal and a sympathetic interpretation of the cities which are left 
almost intact from medieval times, is beginning to attract attention 


from lovers of the best in travel literature. 


\ very strange coincidence the remarkable 
books it has been our pleasure to read and our gratification to publish, 
The Crime of 1812.” Within it are the expressions of two strong 
characters, single idea, though expressed, one a hundred 
and one but yesterday. These men were Colonel Labaume, 
of Napoleon’s army in the Russian Campaign, the author of the book, 
nd that noted English editor, Wm. T. Stead, 


tion to it The voices of both come back to us in 


appears in one ol most 


both with a 


years ago, 


introduc 
a plea against war, 
Europe is again resounding 
Stead delivers a significant 
This is practically the last 
man whose brilliant career was so sadly interrupted. 
upon to make these as appropriate for the 
fall of Moscow. “It is well to be reminded by these 
differences of opinion as to the necessity of isolated and 
temporary acts of policy, in countries where England and Russia find 
themselves to face with Oriental anarchy, seem to have blinded 
hearted but wrong-headed people, as to the many incal- 
which Russia has rendered to mankind. In this book 
its worst, war uncontrolled by rules and regulations. 
despite occasional outbursts of panic-roused savagery 
in the ranks of the 
Operation 
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» see wWar®r at 
War nowadays, 
[talian invaders of Tripoli, is a comparatively humane 
Che proceedings of armies in the field are confined in their 
ever narrower and narrower limits. Almost everything that Napoleon’s 
Grand Army did, excepting when actually engaged in active combat, 
now lies under the ban of all the civilized governments of the world. 
\nd to whom is it that we owe this great advance? We owe it not to 
humanitarian England nor to chivalrous France. We owe it first and 
foremost of all to that much abused and much maligned Russia which 
in 1874 summoned a Brussels Conference to define the laws of war, and 
which in 1889 and 1907 carried out the same noble mission at the con 


ferences of the Hague.” 


Probably the very day that this magazine reaches you will be the 
one hundredth anniversary of that frightful retreat of Napoleon’s army 
from Moscow, October 23rd, 1812. And it is fitting that: we mention 
the book that so marvelously describes the horrors of war and that 
terrible campaign which led to Napoleon's downfall 


You remember how tired you were after Christmas last year. You 
remember what a relief it was to have the holidays over with and to 
be relieved of the tension and worry incidental to the season, Yet at 


this moment you are planning for Christmas with the same enthusiasm 
and the same joyful anticipation that you have always felt during the 
month or so preceding the holidays, 

You are beginning to plan the various little remembrances for your 
friends, and it is just on this account that we wish to suggest that 
go to your bookseller and ask him to let you see Leona Dalrymple’s 
joyous story of Yuletide, “Uncle Noah’s Christmas Inspiration.” This 
is a book that is good to read any time, so that you will miss nothing 
by reading it now. Then you may make up a list of the people to whom 
you will wish to give copies. The author has embodied the very spirit 
of Christmas cheer, and the book is one which the recipient will doubly 
appreciate, not only for the fact that you have remembered him or her 
but for the delight the story will afford. 


you 


Miss Dalrymple will be remembered by a host of readers as the 
author of the charming novel with the Italian setting, “Traumerei.” 

If you want to make a friend for tife, send him the December 
House ¢& Garpen, If you want to make one for eternity, make him 
a present of a subscription. The holiday issue breaks all records 


There is something about Christmas that the most matter-ot-tact ot 


us would be terribly disappointed to see depart. We have an advan 
tage in being infused with this spirit, and feel that the essence ot 
Christmas is packed in our sumptuous December number We art 
getting so excited we can’t be absolutely quiet about it. We want to 
whisper something about it to you. No, it’s to be a surprise; we can 
only just give you a hint, a suggestion of all it contains. We do this 
that you may give others the advantage of getting Hovust (GARDEN 


First, there is to be a story of a country Christmas. We have spoken 
of Miss Dalrymple above. She is the author. And it’s such 
with the snow and the sleighing and the fun beside a great 
But that’s as much as we can tell you. The tale 
Christmas with the words of the old carol 


a tine story 
Yule log 
brings back Father 
“Any man or woman that can give any knowledge, or tell any 
tidings, of an old, old, very old graybearded gentleman called Christmas, 
who was wont to be a verie familiar ghest, and visite all sorts of people 
both pore and rich, and had feasts jollitie in all 


for his coming whosoever can tel what is be 
909 


ringing and 
places 
come of him, or where he may be found, let them bring him back again 

\nd even at Christmas there is some unpleasantness—the rush shop 
ping. The part of this 
making others happy, so that you would not wish to abolish the giving 
of gifts the track through the 
great stores of this city that we have urged her to guide us in our 
Christmas shopping. We thought that the gifts that last, that are 
beautiful to help make the home livable, would be the ideal Christmas 
gift for House & Garven readers. Mrs. Coe has given us the benefit 
of her experience by giving us a long and valuable list of the prettiest 
things one can buy and that are not too expensive. New York is the 
market place of the world’s goods, and this will enable you, wherever 


But it is so unnecessary greatest season 18 


Someone we know is so familiar with 


you are, to have the selection of the world’s products 


What would you say to having a window box garden all the year 
round; one that would last through winter and summer and bring 
cheerfulness, whatever the weather? Mr. Rockwell has discovered a 


sequence of plants and a new construction of a window box that accom 
plished this 

At last we man has mastered the 
attracting the birds. He is no Piper of Hameln, but he has discovered 
ways that appear to be magic, and in reality are simplicity themselves. 
He believes that it is part of one’s life to make friends with the wild 
things about us, and he tells how to do it. Did you that there 
were many birds who stayed about the house during the winter and 


have found a who science of 


know 


that some of them died in the severe weather, unless cared for? Mr 
Cleaves tells the best way to look after them; it’s not difficult, and it’s 
such fun Certain trees and shrubs will make your neighborhood 
tuneful with the birds; the author has discovered what they are. He 


also gives an interesting, compact little key to make you familiar with 
whatever feathered visitors you may have. 

These are some of the things, and each page that you turn, we are 
sure, will make you call out with delight, for all that the artist, photog 
rapher and author could do to make the magazine beautiful has been 
accomplished. How to take advantage of outdoor 
just the best means for making indoor life attractive 
prepare you for a winter of delight 


also 


will 


life is here, 
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Jules Verne went around the world in eighty 
days. YOU can almost make the trip in 
eighty minutes if you read the November 


‘|raVel 


Here are some of the features that make the 
November number one of the best 
we have ever issued: 


In UNEXPLORED CATALINA, Charles Francis Saunders leads you to 
the real heart of the little island off California, a kindly, open heart that few 
people have come to know. It’s a splendid story—John the Diplomatic Chicken 
Rancher will appeal to you 

WITH THI 


world 


NATIVES OF LOO-CHOO is about the opposite side of the 
the Japanese Archipelago. The Loo-chooans are a mighty peculiar peo- 
ple; the young men over there wear hairpins and eat seaweed with chopsticks. 
Lots of them never saw a white woman in their lives, 


If you would like to see the Alps from a new angle, Alice Lawton can tell 
you how in WINTER DAYS IN SWITZERLAND. There's a deal of the snow 
sparkle, of the tang of the big outdoors here that you should not miss. 


Or, for a different sort of holiday, climb into the little one-horse carozza 
and set out with Russel Woodward Leary FROM SORRENTO TO RAVELLO 
along the “most beautiful drive in the world.” You will see some of the wonder 

pots of Italy, and Mr. Leary is a delightful traveling companion. 


The atmosphere of Belgium is totally different from that of Italy, but its 
spell is no less potent. And the best man we know of to put this charm on paper 
is Albert B. Osborne Che November installment of his remarkable Picture 
Towns of Europe series is about Bruges; if you know Mr. Osborne’s writings 
we don’t need to say anything more. 


Going back to the Mediterranean again, cross over to Algeria and visit SIDI- 
OKBA, A VILLAGE OF THE ZIBAN. The desert lies all about you there; 
strange figures stalk about the sun-baked alleys that serve as streets; the palms 
of the oasis rustle; a caravan struggles in from the everlasting sand 


lake A MOTOR TRIP THROUGH SPAIN AND FRANCE and then go 


down to Sicily with Arthur Stanley Riggs and see the greatest volcano in Europe. 


Don't miss these trips. 
every month 


TRAVEL is full of such treats 
and the superb photographs with which 
they are ilustrated make them even more delightful. 


Look for it on the newsstands 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers 
Union Square, New York 
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NOW READY 


Princess Louise of 


Prussia’s Memoirs 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE 


2 1 The period covered by 
| this book of memoirs 
from 1770 to 1815—is 
perhaps the most stir 
ring in the history of 
Europe. Tremendous 
changes were sweeping 
over Europe; the French 
Revolution, the Na- 
poleonic wars, the in- 
ternal dissentions which 
shook Church and State 
alike to their very 
foundations, were 
changing the destinies 
of the world. Princess 
Louise, the niece of 
Frederick the Great, 
was intimately connect- 
ed with the inner work- 
ings of the Prussian 
court and of diplomati 
life in Europe. In these 
memoirs she paints an 
intimate picture of the 
times and gives the 
reader a close acquaintance with the great figures 
in the human drama. Profusely illustrated and 
with photogravure frontispiece. $4.25 net; postage 
35 cents. 


Caesar Borgia 

By JOHN LESLIE GARNER 

Handsome in person, eloquent, a patron of learn 
ing, and an adept in the cruel, perfidious politics of 
the day, Cesar Borgia may be said to be the most 
perfect example of the tyrant of the Rennaissance. 
Though he died at the age of twenty-eight, his 
career was one of amazing brilliance, and must 
always remain of extraordinary interest to the 
student of history and biography. Illustrated 
$3.25 net; postage 20 cents. 


Cardinal de Richelieu 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE 
A new study of the 
great Cardinal’s life as 
a man and a statesman. 
He is studied rather 
from his own letters and 
from trustworthy mem- 
oirs than from court 
gossip and slanderous 
stories inspired by envy 
and fear. His states- 
manship is dealt with 
from a French rather 
than from the point of 
view of the rest of 
Europe. The romance 
of heroic struggle and 
hard-earned victory be- 
longs to a story which 
follows the Cardinal 
from his childhood in 
remote Poitou to the 
height of his power. 
Illustrated. $3.25 net; 
postage 10 cents. 











FREDERICK THE GREAT 
From “Forty-five Years of My Life’’ 





CARDINAL DE RICHELIFI 


Where Socialism Failed 


By STEWART GRAHAME 


An example of an actual experiment in applied Socialism 
under ideal conditions—and the way it worked out \ 
timely and absorbing book. Illustrated. $1.5 net; 
postage 12 cents. 


A Book ot Famous Wits 


By WALTER JERROLD 


In this volume appear the “sayers of good things’ from 
the times of Johnson, Tarlton, and Taylor to thos« f 
Whistler, Wiide and Gilbert. Illustrated. $2.; net 


postage 20 cents. 
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